THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION SUN DAY 
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1960 Yanuary twenty-fourth is an important | | 
day this year for our Church. On that | 
Sunday we shall emphasize the responsi- 
bility we all have for our ‘Theological | 
Seminaries. They must have our con- | 
tinued interest and support if the Church | 

is to have an educated and well-trained | 
clergy. [This does depend to a large} 
degree on us. | 
Last year more than five thousand? 
congregations observed Theological 

Wem education Sunday and contributed 
to the support of the seminaries. This 

Is most gratifying, but it is my hope 

that every parish and mission through- 
out the Church will observe this day. 
I ask your prayers and support for the 
strengthening of our seminaries. | 
Gr thas bdtutne ye PRESIDING BISHOP 


With Christ In The Upper Room 


Lynn J. Ravctirre. This yolume brings a rich ex- 


perience of companionship with Christ for all who 


would know him more intimately. Designed for’ 
group or private worship. ‘ $1.50 


With Christ In The Garden . 
Lynn J. Rapciirre. This vivid picture of Christ in 
the Garden of Gethsemane is designed to lead men 
closeF to communion with God through prayer. An 
inspiring, picture of Christ's last hours. $1.50 


A Plain Man Looks At The Cross 
Lestir D. WEATHERHEAD. In this book the plain man 
finds the stirring message of the Cross—salvation 
—presented in a manner which he can readily 


=F or your Lenten 
_ Easter Reading... 


es 
% 


understand.. 


Faces About The Cross 
Criovis G. CHAPPELL. Presented here are the persons 
who took part in the Crucifixion—with its varying 
tones of humanity and divinity.. 


Daily 
Meditation® 


* $2.50 


62 DL 


Benefits of His Passion 
C. H. Dopp. The author combines simplicity and 
clarity of expression with mature insights to ex- 
plain basic ideas implied in the Cross of Christ. $1 


Daily Meditations 
On The Seven Last Words 
G. Ernest Tuomas. This is a Lenten-Easter devo- 
tional book of 49 readings. Readings for each week 
are based on one of Jesus’ last words from the 


Cross. ‘ $2 


They Met At Calvary 
W.E. Sancster. Here are character sketches of the 
people who met at the foot of the cross and whose 
only bond was the common desire for the death of 


Christ. $2 


The Seven Words 
Criovis G, CHAPPELL. These seven sermons intérpret 
Christ’s last words from the cross with a depth of 
insight that draws out their true meaning and 
purpose. $1.25 


Order from your bookstore today! 
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Turning the Pages 


UN wONG the current best sellers 
is a novel called The Ugly American 
by William J. Lederer and Eugene 
Burdick (Norton, $3.75). Written, 
the authors say, “to stimulate Ameri- 
cans to think about the mission of 
our country in foreign lands all over 
the world,” the book precipitated an 
explosion that completely “as- 
tounded and dismayed” them. 

In a recent (December 7, 1959) 
article in Life magazine Mr. Lederer 
says: 

“More than anything else we were 
depressed that so many readers 
should fail to appreciate the fact 
that thousands of “ugly Americans” 
overseas are doing practical work. 
. . . These men and women should 
be supported. Thousands of 
these Americans are performing 
their good works in the line of duty 
as employees of the State Depart- 
ment, the International Co-opera- 
tion Administration, and other gov- 
ernment agencies. Still others are 
doing it entirely on their own, 
which, in a way makes their efforts 
even more spectacular. We would 
like you to meet some of these 
people. 

Mr. Lederer then tells the story of 
five Americans, including Paul 
Rusch whose Kiyosato Educational 
Experiment Project is well known to 
American Church people. You can 
read it on pages 150-156 of the De- 
cember 7 issue of Life. 

Another American, Charles E. 
Perry, whose deeds are not recorded 
by Mr. Lederer, suffered martyrdom 
in late November. 

Charles Perry, who had been pro- 
fessor of Oriental history in St. Paul’s 
University (Rikkyo), Tokyo, Japan 
for the past eight years, was ap- 
pointed a missionary of the Episco- 
pal Church in 1931. He first served 
in China where he taught in St. 
John’s University, Shanghai. 

On the evening of November 26 
stones were thrown through the win- 
dows of the Perry house. Going out 
to investigate, Charles found two 
students in a drunken condition. 
They were not Rikkyo boys. When 
he remonstrated with them, one of 
them asaulted him and beat him 


continued on page 2 
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SCHOOLS 


APPALACHIAN SCHOOL aces ei. 


A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmosphere 
of a well-ordered home in the beautiful mountains 
of North Carolina 60 miles from Asheville. Balanced 
routine of activity; study, play, housekeeping chores, 
spiritual exercises. Under the direction of the Epis- 
copa] Church. Home cooking, balanced diet. Ponies, 
other pets. Year-round care. Average rate, $60 
monthly. Catalog. 


Rev. P. W. Lambert, 0.G.S., Box F, Peniand, N. C. 


THE SEWANEE MILITARY ACADEMY 


A division of the University of the South 
An Episcopal Schoo! ; 


A College Prep School 
On a College Campus 
On a Mountain Top 


ROTC Honor School 
Benwoed Scholarships 


Fully accredited. Grades 8-12. Small classes. All sports; 
gymnasium, indoor pool. 93rd year. For catalog write: 
Col. Craig Alderman, 
Military Academy, 


Supt., Box F, 
Sewanee, Tennessee. 


The Sewanee 


IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, home 
of the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf 
Coast, famous Texas ranches. A 
bilingual city. Delightful climate. 
“4 Coeducational. Christian, sponsored 
by Texas Presbyterians. ll ac- 
credited 6 degrees, through mas- 
ter’s. Small classes. 


RI N | ROTC. Intercol- 
legiate athletics. 
x loflles, “America’s most 


modern campus.” 


James Woodin Laurie, President 
Trinity University, San Antonio, Texas 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL 


Co-ed—Founded 1909—Grades 1 thru 8 
A moderately priced Episcopal Church Board- 
ing School, in the beautiful Blue Ridge 
Mountains 23 miles north of Charlottesville 
and 115 miles southwest of Washington. 
Gymnasium, Riding. Board and Tuition $900. 


Rey. D. C. Loving, Headmaster 
Box F, St. George, Virginia 


THE 
CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
GLEN LOCH, PA. 
A School for Boys whose mothers are 
responsible tor support and education 


Grades: Five to Twelve 
College Preparatory 


Wholesome surroundings on a 1,500 
acre farm in Chester Valley, Chester 
County, where boys learn to study, 
work and play. 


Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D. 
Headmaster 
Post Office: Box 662, Paoli, Pa. 


UPSALA 
COLLEGE 


A coeducational college of 


liberal arts and science dedicated 
to Christian higher education 


For Catalogue and other 
information write: 


DirEcTOR OF ADMISSIONS 


UPSALA COLLEGE 


East Orange, New Jersey 


Turning the Pages 
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severely about the head. The Rev. 
Kenneth E. Heim, senior missionary 
in Japan, in a letter to all mission- 
aries, said: 

“The Rev. Nobumoto Takuma of 
Rikkyo and other people heard 
Charles and came to his rescue, and 
police were called. Charles said that 
he did not want his assailant pun- 
ished. He was tired and wanted to 
go home. He entered his house, 
spoke to his wife briefly, and went 
upstairs. A little later he felt sick 
and one of the family came to the 
Rutherfords where I was having din- 
ner. Col. and Mrs. Rutherford and I 
ran over to the Perrys’ and called a 
doctor. It was too late, however, and 
by the time the doctor came Charles 
had passed away.” 

Perry was accorded a university 
funeral, the first given an active 
foreign professor, in the eighty-five 
year history of St. Paul’s. A special 
meeting of the Board of Directors 
and deans of St. Paul’s also awarded 
him a posthumous honorary doctor- 
ate. 

Charles Perry was widely known 
as the editor of Japan Missions, the 
magazine of the Sezkokai. He was 
ever a great friend of FortH, making 
available to this magazine much of 
the material in Japan published in 
recent years. The fine coverage of 
the centennial of the Japanese 
Church a few months ago was his 
most recent service to FortH. A me- 
morial service was conducted in the 
chapel of national headquarters by 
the Rt. Rev. John Boyd Bentley, 
Director of the Overseas Depart- 
ment. 

At the Milwaukee meeting, Na- 
tional Council, in a resolution, char- 
acterized Charles Perry’s death as 
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Shattuck School 


Founded 1858 


The oldest Church School west of the 
Alleghenies integrates all parts of its 


program-—religious, academic, military, 
social—to help high school age boys 
grow “in wisdom and stature and in 
favor with God and man.” Write 
The Rev, Canon Sidney W. Goldsmith, Jr. 
Rector and Headmaster 
160 Shumway Hall 
Shattuck School Faribault, Minnesota 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 


KEMPER HALL **"*sst, veo: 


Church School for Girls, Boarding & Day 


Thorough college preparation and spiritual 
training. Music, art, dramatics and homemaking 
courses. All sports. Junior school department. 
Beautiful Lake Shore Campus. 50 miles from 
Chicago. Under the direction of the Sisters of 
$t. Mary. For catalog address: Box F. 


THE PATTERSON SCHOOL/.BOYS 


Accredited Church School on_1300 acre estate. 
Grades 7-12. Small classes. Gymnasium, sports, 
swimming, fishing. 

Summer camp with tutoring for boys 8 to 15 
years. Periods 2, 4, or 6 weeks. 


For “Happy Valley’ catalog, write: 
George F. Wiese, Box F 


Legerwood Station, Lenoir, N. C. 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY—CHARACTER BUILDING 


of Church Worship Aids 
for over a quarter of a 
rite for catalog and listing 
lers desirous of serving you. 


BRASS GOODS CO. 


70 Pearl St., Brookline 46, Mass. | 


BEAUTIFUL 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


by inspired craftsmen 


Svoboda 


CHURCH FURNITURE COMPANY, INC. 
KEWAUNEE, WISCONSIN 


: 
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HE COVER: Young members of the GFS work 
t a papercraft project; when they are older, 
jiey will be teachers in church schools, leaders 

altar guilds, creative and responsible Church- 
omen. The week of January 24-31 is GFS 
j2ek. On page 18, FORTH presents some of the 
|:periences of a member of the Australian GFS 
jho has been travelling in the United States. 
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YOUR COAT OF ARMS has symbolized your family name 
for centuries, a priceless heritage. Use it and benefit 
from the distinction it confers. Any coat of arms, 
British or European searched, sketched, described $4.90: 
11 x 14 “‘achievement’’ in full color in a display folder 
suitable for framing $20.00. FREE INFORMATION on 
family, church and organization heraldry. V. H. Tatum, 
1352 Bains Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. Member the 
Heraldry Society, East Knoyle, Wilts, England. 


AN INSTRUCTED COMMUNION SERVICE 
A suggested form of instruction or running ex- 
planatory commentaary on the Service of Holy Com- 
munion, particularly appropriate for Church Schools 
and those being prepared for Confirmation. In 
booklet form, 50¢. 


CHURCH & RELIGIOUS SUPPLY HOUSE, INC. 
110 Pearl Street Buffalo, N. Y. 
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ought-provoking 
new book — 


Ey Leslic D. 
i _ Weatherhead 


PAPER $1 


THE MANNER OF 
THE RESURRECTION 


In the light of modern science 
and psychical research 


_ An exciting and unique discus- 
sion of the Resurrection—how it 
may have taken place. Firmly be- 
lieving that Christ is here with us 
now and that the Resurrection defi- 
nitely has a valid meaning for us 
today, Dr. Weatherhead approaches 
the subject from the viewpoint of 
recent research in the psychical 
field. This powerful book will serve 
as an excellent starting point for 
church group discussions and re- 
evaluation of personal thinking. 


Order from your bookstore today! 


| ABINGDON PRES S| 


SECOND MILE GIVING 
AIDS SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Church Bazaar: A Missionary Venture 


\/ HAT really is accomplished by 
the hundreds of hours of work, the 


many headaches, and all that goes 
into a successful parish bazaar? A 
good question, in a day when the 
Church is reawakening to the princi- 
ple of stewardship as the basis of 
parish finances. Here in brief is the 
story of one bazaar, in one parish, 
which accomplished much in many 
places. 

St. Luke’s Church in Salisbury, 
North Carolina, holds a gala bazaar 
every other year, and the prepara- 
tions take well over six months, 
mounting to fever pitch at the end. 
Handwork items, Christmas decora- 
tions, needlework, homemade _pre- 
serves are prepared by groups and by 
individual effort. The big day be- 
gins with Holy Communion for all 
the workers, after which the doors 
are opened to the public. Lunch is 
served to the shoppers, netting a 
good profit, and by the afternoon’s 
end everything has been sold, and the 
bazaar is over. 

“Money changers in the temple” 
could easily be the charge thrown 
at any church bazaar, if this were all 
that happened. Fortunately, the 
women of St. Luke’s see beyond this; 
they view the whole process as a 
Christian community at work. 
Through it they learn to know each 
other better and have the opportun- 
ity to strengthen each other through 
commitment to a common interest. 
Behind it all is the knowledge that 
their efforts are dedicated princi- 
pally to helping others, not them- 
selves. Last year, three-fourths of the 
eighteen hundred dollars earned 
went outside the parish. Nine hun- 
dred dollars was sent to the National 
Council for Special Projects. 

Cuba, Liberia, and Japan each re- 
ceived some of the money, and it 
is being used in three interesting 
projects, all contributing to new 
growth and expansion. 


In Cuba, the crying need for 
church school materials in Spanish 
suitable for use in parishes and mis- 
sions is being tackled by the Rev. 
Milton LeRoy and his wife, mission- 
aries in Matanzas. Laboriously writ- 
ing and testing the material in class 
situations, they are preparing course 
guides for church school teachers to 
use. They do not have funds to print 
this material and have appealed 
through Special Projects for help. 
Four hundred dollars from St. Luke’s 
will pay for the printing of the 
second and fifth grade teachers’ man- 
uals to be used by all the church 
schools in Cuba. It will replace as- 
sorted materials from various de- 
nominations, none of which comes 
close to meeting the needs of the 
Church. 

In Liberia, five hundred dollars : 
sent to Robertsport to provide a one: - 
year high school scholarship revealed | 
an unusual connection quite un-- 
known to the Overseas Department! 
when the gift was designated. 

The money was used for partial! 
continued on page 29 


THE Rey. Andrew K. Yaweda, one of threed| 
Japanese priests motorized by the wome | 
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“Because I was nervous 
and irritable, 
my doctor started me on Postum!”’ 


“You know how it is when you’re nervous—the slight- 
est thing makes you drop whatever you’re holding. Well, 
that made me even more nervous and irritable than I was. 


“The family finally got me to the doctor. He said maybe 
I'd been drinking too much coffee. Apparently, the caffein 
in coffee upsets some people sometimes. He suggested I 
try drinking Postum because it’s 100% caffein-free, can’t 
make you nervous—or keep you awake at night. 


‘“‘T followed his advice and, you know, the doctor was 
right. But one thing he forgot to tell me: just how good 
Postum is! Why don’t you try Postum—you’ll be steady 
enough to thread a needle, too!”’ 


is 100% coffee-free 


A product of General Foods 


Ee 


Es 


Pile-driying is not a prescribed course, 

but these two seminarians, 

at site of General Seminary’s new library, 
may find such knowledge helpful 

with the Church’s rate of growth today, when 
new churches seem easier to find than 

the clergy to minister to them 
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hes Church in the United States 
faces in the years ahead one of the 
greatest tasks and opportunities in 
its history. We are heading into years 
of danger and uncertainty, in a time 
of material plenty. A revival of re- 
ligious interest has not resulted in a 
strengthening of the moral and 
spiritual fiber of our people. Mate- 
rialism and complacency are the 


great threats to our 
among the nations. 

Recently we as a nation have be- 
come gravely concerned about the 
quality of American education, par- 
ticularly in the field of mathematics 
and sciences. Schemes and programs 
are being developed to improve our 
weaknesses in these areas. 

We are moving into the age of 
space with deep awareness of the pos- 
sibility of total human extinction 
through nuclear war, and a commit- 
ment to make good some of our 
deficits in military defense and scien- 
tific education. 

For Christians this is not enough. 


leadership 


It is important for the country to be 
militarily prepared and scientifically 
educated; it is far more important 
for us to be aware of our true nature 
as children of God redeemed by 
Christ, and inheritors of the King- 
dom of heaven. 

Only a Church dedicated to the 
Gospel of the Living Christ can an- 
swer His demands in such an age as 


ours. For the effective preaching and: 
communication of His Word, for the 
bearing of witness to His love an 
judgment, only the ablest and most 
carefully trained men will do in the 
ministry. 

Never before has theological edu 
cation and its thorough support by 
the whole Church been more urgent 
As the standards of general educ 
tion are improved in this country 
those of theological education in ow 
Church must improve as well. Th 
urgency of the times, the demands a 
the Gospel, and our tradition of a’ 
educated and highly trained mir 
istry require tt. 
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Ministry Demands Carefully Trained Men 


ALL EPISCOPALIANS CAN NOW HELP INSURE THIS GOAL 


The strongly worded paragraphs 
on page six are not an editorial; they 
are not a sermon. They are com- 
ments in a report to the General 
Convention, the governing body of 
the Church, from the Joint Commis- 
sion on Theological Education. 

Although these comments were 
originally presented to General Con- 
vention in Miami Beach, Florida, 
‘more than a year ago, they still have 
special relevance today. 

One of the primary concerns of 
the more than two million adult 
Episcopalians in the nation today is 
the preparation of men for the min- 
ustry. 
| For the past twenty years, lay per- 
sons throughout the Church have 
been able to help the cause of theo- 
logical education in a simple and di- 
rect way. This has been through the 

onation of gifts to the eleven estab- 
ished seminaries of the Church on 
Theological Education Sunday, usu- 
ally held on the last Sunday in Jan- 
lary. 

In 1960, Theological Education 

sunday will be January 24. Last year, 
che people of the Church in more 
shan five thousand parishes gave al- 
most a half million dollars to the 
support of the eleven seminaries, the 
first time that the total had reached 
whe two hundred thousand mark. So 
gmportant has the annual Theologi- 
yal Education Sunday observance 
»ecome, that it is estimated to fur- 
nish better than a fifth of the cost of 
;ducating a man for the priesthood. 
| Since Episcopalians do not allo- 
fate any funds through the national 
hurch agencies to theological edu- 
vation, the Theological Education 
sunday offering, modest though it is, 
; the major Churchwide effort in 
‘his essential sector of the Church’s 
\perations. 
Theological Education Sunday 
yas the idea of a group of students 
nd faculty members from General 
| 
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Theological Seminary in New York. 
The observance was approved and 
authorized for the whole Church by 
the General Convention of 1940, and 
by each succeeding Convention. The 
number of students now enrolled in 
the eleven established schools is 


eleven hundred. 


Many of the young men in seminaries today 
will become missionaries, 

but the Most Rev. Joost de Blank, 
Archbishop of Capetown, 

had important words for all seminarians 
about the problems being faced 

in his See and in nationalist-minded Africa 


To Worship in This Place 


B RAKES screeched on Wood- 
bridge Street in South Hadley, Mass- 
achusetts. A car stopped abruptly. 
The driver looked, and looked again, 
at a plot of land at the side of the 
road. Where only yesterday had been 
an empty field, there stood the tall, 
steel framework of a building, sur- 
mounted by a makeshift cross. Work- 
men stood in small groups, talking 
and laughing, while women strolled 
among them passing cups of coffee. 
The driver went on down the street, 
shaking his head in bewilderment. 


e An assistant editor in the Publications 
Division, Miss WARNER was active in the 
College Work program at South Hadley 
while a student at Mount Holyoke College. 
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BY ANN WARNER 


Passers-by may have been aston- 
ished to see a building spring up in 
the space of only a day. But the 
parishioners of All Saints’ Mission, 
who were building a prefabricated 
church, were not surprised at all. 
In the year and a half since South 
Hadley Episcopalians had first or- 
ganized a congregation, everything 
had happened rapidly. 

For several years there had been 
an unusually strong program of col- 
lege work at Mount Holyoke College 
in South Hadley, but students and 
townspeople alike had always gone 
to neighboring towns for church 
services. Some church families had 
been attending non-Episcopal sery- 


Construction crew of parishioners 

found it easy to raise the wall panels, 

which went up in only a day. 

The church will be taken apart again in five years, 
to be used twice more by the diocese. 


MASSACHUSETTS MISSION BUILDS ON 
LOCAL COLLEGE WORK PROGRAM 
TO FILL EVER-INCREASING NEED 


ices, or not going at all. The neec 
was great, and the knowledge tha’ 
the college work facilities (and, fo 
the first time, an Episcopal chaplain: 
were available, prompted immediat 
action. b 5 | 

When, late in the spring of 195& 
the Rev. Maurice A. Kidder orgar 
ized a canvass of the community, hi 
met with an enthusiastic response. I) 
July, fifty families pledged to suj 
port a mission; and in August, 
financial canvass disclosed that, wit 
the help of the college work budg 
activities could begin in Septembe 

The prospect of a nearby paris 
brought to light enthusiasms a 
talents that long had been unuse( 
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and gave a new vitality to all mem- 
bers of the community. A Windham 
House graduate who had planned to 
move out of town decided to stay, 
and volunteered to organize the Sun- 


day school. The student altar guild: 


volunteered to take over the work for 
the mission until an adult guild 
could be formed. Townspeople and 
students volunteered to teach in the 
Sunday school; study groups were 
formed; and many who had never 
taken any part in the Church were 
drawn into the fever of activity. 
Everyone worked, and _ everyone 
gained from working. 

That fall, three services were held 
each Sunday in the living room- 
chapel of Lawrence House student 
center, and church school classes met 
in the homes of parishioners. In 
December, only eight months after 
the initial meeting, the Diocese of 
Western Massachusetts formally rec- 
ognized the mission. The first Con- 
firmations took place in January; a 
mame was chosen, and All Saints’ 
Mission was on its way. 

As the church community reached 
out to more people, it became clear 
at the Lawrence House chapel and 
other facilities could not any longer 


ubilant vicar and proud bishop 
reeted townspeople 
ttending dedication on All Saints’ Day 


Bishop Hatch at the dedication. 
The free-standing altar 
i “came from student center chapel. 
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CROSS at peak of roof was fashioned of two sticks by one of the parishioners, who 
climbed to the top and put it in place as soon as the roof beams had gone up 


accommodate the complex needs of 
college and community. Aching 
knees and backs bore mute testimony 
to the fact that a church building was 
a necessity, but the congregation had 
only a small plot of land on which to 
build, and very little money to fi- 
nance a church. 

Patience seemed the only solution 
until, in April, the Senior Warden 
heard of two portable chapels pur- 
chased by the Diocese of Connecti- 
cut, and saw the possibility of adapt- 
ing the idea for All Saints’. A 
portable church would serve the dual 
purpose of housing the congregation 
until they should have some way of 
estimating permanent needs, and of 
bringing more people into the fellow- 
ship of the Church. The mission 
went before the diocesan department 
of missions and church extension 


and received permission to look into 
the idea. Mr. Kidder and the parish- 
ioners spent a busy time making esti- 
mates and investigating construction 
methods, and eventually they de- 
signed a building suited to the pur- 
pose. The diocese agreed to pay for 
the reusable parts of the building, 
the mission for all costs of construc- 
tion. In five years, the structure will 
be taken down and turned over to 
the diocese, to be used for another 
growing mission. 

Early in September, workers could 
be seen hanging from the rafters, 
pounding, painting, and putting to- 
gether. The walls, complete with in- 
sulation and built-in windows, went 
up in only ten hours. Roof panels 
were painted and soon placed, and 
work on the inside began. In a burst 
of activity, parishioners and college 
students joined in a concerted effort 
to get the building ready for the 
dedication in November. ‘The women 
sewed and polished, making kneeling 
cushions and readying the altar 
linens and vessels for use in the 
church. One of the last units to go up 
was the large, gilt cross on the front 
of the church. Although it looks like 
pure decoration, it is actually an 
essential structural unit, which keeps 
the building standing firm. (Already 
it had been the subject of a sermon, 
“The Cross That Puts the Spine in 
the Church.”’) 

Businessmen, professors and _ stu- 
dents, an Air Force pilot, a tree 
surgeon—anyone who was willing to 
work (and many were)—had a chance, 
and by the Saturday before All Saints’ 


continued on page 26 
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LET US PRAY 


WW\/E shall... pray for the ministers of God’s Holy Word 

and Sacraments; for Bishops (and herein more especially 
for the bishop of this diocese), that they may minister faithfully 
and wisely the discipline of Christ; likewise for all Priests and 
Deacons (and herein more especially for the clergy here re- 
siding), that they may shine as lights in the world, and in all 
things may adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour. 

“And ye shall pray for a due supply of persons fitted to 
serve God in the Ministry and in the State; and to that end, as 
well as for the good education of all the youth of this land, ye 
shall pray for all schools, colleges, and seminaries of sound and 
godly learning, and for all whose hands are open for their 
maintenance; that whatsoever tends to the advancement of 
true religion and useful learning may forever flourish and 
abound.” Book OF COMMON PRAYER, PAGE 47 


For the Theological Seminaries 


C) LORD our God, the source of all knowledge and truth; 
Behold with thy gracious favor the theological schools 
of thy Church; Grant thy peace to all who teach and all who 
learn, that in discipline of mind knowledge of thy truth may 
be increased among them, and in humility of heart they may 
ever hold upon thy presence; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen 


For the Growth of the Seminaries 


OUCHSAFE, Almighty God, to direct and prosper all 

that is designed and done for the welfare of our semi- 
naries, the purposes they serve, and those who form their 
communities; Bless all who are moved to their gracious sup- 
port, and grant that as thou hast called us to thy service so 
we may be made worthy of our calling; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen 


For the Increase of the Ministry 


GOD, who dost ever hallow and protect thy Church; 

Raise up therein, through thy Spirit, good and faithful 
stewards of the mysteries of Christ, that by their ministry and 
example thy people may abide in thy favor and be guided in 
the way of truth; through Jesus Christ our Lord, who liveth 
and reigneth with thee in the Unity of the same Spirit ever, 
one God, world without end. Amen 


M OST Christians are well aware 
of the sufferings endured by Chris-_ 
tian martyrs for their faith, and can 
recount the noble sacrifices made by 
believers who went to death rather 
than deny their religion. Most of us, 
though, are painfully ignorant of the 
other side of the coin: the role of 
Christians as oppressors, creating 
martyrs among those of other re- 
ligious faiths. In the record of official 
Christendom, nothing is more tragic 
and shameful than the bloody history 
of our relationship to the Jews. Op- 
pressions span the whole Western 
civilization. To many people, Chris- 
tianity has meant something far dif- 
ferent from the religion of brotherly 
love. : 

The biblical story of creation tells 
that every human being is made in 
the image of God. St. Paul was to say 
later that the body is the temple of 
the Holy Spirit. Thus the Bible 
affirms that the individual person is 
known and loved by God, and called 
by name. The dignity and individu- 
ality of every human being, the de- 
mand to look upon all men as 
neighbors, the sin of judging a man 
on the basis of his ethnic or religious 
background—these assume a place of 
great importance in the _ biblical 
faith. 

Christians believe that Jesus Christ | 
died for the sake of all men. “If God . 
so loved us, we ought also to love one |! 
another,” was St. John’s conclusion. . 
The real motivation in Christianity | 
is gratitude for what God has done, , 
and gratitude can be expressed only | 
as we attempt to do what God does: : 
love all human beings. 

Throughout history, this biblical 
principle has been denied time and 
again. Constantine was the first em-: 
peror to place Christianity on a basis: 
of equality with other religions. Yet! 
before he died, Christianity was: 
made the official religion, and the 
slow process began of depriving; 
other groups of their freedom of 
worship. The official adoption of 
Christianity, the religion of love, 
marked the end of the toleratio 
that until then the Jews had en; 
joyed under the Roman Empire. 

During the Middle Ages, in almost 
any European country, Jews coulc 
not change their residence withou 
permission. They were barred fro 
the craft guilds, forbidden to owr 
land, to farm, or to engage in any 
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THREE wise men came from the East to worship the Christ Child 
and returned to their own lands proclaiming 

a marvelous thing that had happened in Israel. The 

Feast of the Epiphany celebrates this 

first manifestation of Christ to the Gentiles. 

The Church has grown away from 

its Jewish heritage, and Christians often have 

forgotten that the Gentiles came first to seek 

their Saviour in the City of David. This aricle is taken 
from The Christian and His Jewish Neighbor. 

The author, who is Chairman of the 

Department of Religious Education at New York University 
and Associate Rector of the Church of the Epiphany, 


New York City, asserts that 


“God has not rejected his people; Christians have.’ 


By the Rev. 
Lee A. Belford 


German Jews of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, like those of most European 
countries, wore a distinctive dress 

(courtesy Jubilee Magazine) 


JEWISH NEIGHBORS 


of the professions that brought them 
jinto contact with Gentiles. The ex- 
ception was banking. As Christians 
Pe forbidden to lend money on in- 
}terest to each other, they forced the 
»Jews to be bankers for them. Some 
areas forbade Jews to marry and 
their children were legally  kid- 
mapped, to be baptized and raised as 
»Christians. The Crusaders, off to 
rescue the Holy Land from the in- 
fidels, many times stopped along the 
way to give the Jews the choice of 
baptism or death. 

| Modern history is no more free of 
sthese atrocities. In the seventeenth 
‘century, the Ukrainians revolted, 
hoping to throw off the yoke of 
Poland and make their area safe for 
the Eastern Orthodox Church. In 
their program of purification, they 
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offered Jewish adults the familiar al- 
ternatives, baptism or death. The 
number of conversions is unknown, 
but the records say that two hundred 
thousand Jews were killed. The 
Poles, with equal fervor, were deter- 
mined that they would make the 
country pure for Roman Catholi- 
cism. At least three hundred thou- 
sand Jews were killed. These events 
seldom appear in history textbooks; 
such massacres are generally con- 
sidered sufficiently out of the main 
stream of the history of western 
civilization to warrant few words in 
passing. 

Persecution in most of these cases 
was based on the Jews’ refusal to ac- 
cept the Christian religion. It is an 
irony of history that even when large 
numbers of Jews chose to become 


Christians, persecution continued, 
but no longer on the charge of an 
alien faith. 

With the rise of Adolf Hitler the 
systematic and methodical extermi- 
nation of six million Jews began. But 
it soon became apparent that faith 
was not a factor, but distorted ideas 
of blood and race. In the Hitler holo- 
caust, a man might be a Christian, 
the son of a Christian, the grandson 
of a Christian; but if he had a Jewish 
grandmother, the chances were quite 
real that he might die as a “Jew.” Yet 
from the outset, except for a few 
courageous voices, most of the Chris- 
tian community was silent. 

Why recount the ugly record, here 
in the United States, with its tradi- 
tional safeguards, its Bill of Rights, 

continued on page 31 
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The Crowing of the Cock 


SOUNDS OF AWAKING ARE HEARD 


IN THE TROPICAL VIRGIN ISLANDS 


By the Rev. Roger W. Smith 


(@): the many sounds heard on a 
West Indian island, the most preva- 
lent is the crowing of a cock. It 
accompanies the glorious Caribbean 
sunrise, when native Islanders have 
already begun to hurry through nar- 
row, winding streets to do the day’s 
errands. It is heard at noon, when 
the blazing tropical sun reigns over 
the islands. In the evening, the un- 
daunted rooster holds his own with 
the braying donkeys and the barking 
dogs. Virgin Islanders have raised 
poultry for generations, and to them 
the sounds are nothing new. But to 
those who have come in recent years, 
the crowing of the cock is symbolic 
of a day of awakening in the West 
Indies. 

The ringing of church bells is an- 
other sound that is immediately 
striking to the newcomer in the little 
valley towns of the Caribbean 
Islands. They begin ringing very 
early in the morning and continue 
at various hours throughout the day. 
They do not ring just to tell the 
hour of services. Here, where the 
means of communication are still 
primitive, bells ring to tell of a 
death in the island, the coming of a 
hurricane, or a new governor’s en- 
trance into the city. The weary 
traveler who comes here to find re- 
lief from the noise and rush of a 
busy northern city is seldom pleased 
to be awakened by church bells at 


rT 


@ Rector of St. John’s Church in St. Croix, 
Mr. Smitu has served parishes and missions 
in the Virgin Islands since 1954. He is a 
FORTH correspondent. 
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half past five in the morning. We 
who have been sent here to serve in 
Christ’s Church, on the other hand, 
ring our bells with rejoicing. We 
are confident that the Good News 
which the Church proclaims has 
a timely ring in this day of awaken- 
ing. 

After a century of geographic iso- 
lation and economic distress, the 
people of the Virgin Islands today 
havea new hope. Air travel is cheap 
and Islanders are on the move. Each 
year finds thousands of them migrat- 
ing to the mainland to seek work, 
education, or service in the Armed 
Forces. At the same time the Ameri- 


ST. JOHN’S School holds classes in the — 


century-old parish hall in Christiansted 


can tourist has discovered the in-— 
comparable climate and incredible 
natural beauty of the islands; many 
visitors never go home. The result 
is that today a growing community. 
of U.S. mainlanders lives side by 
side with fellow countrymen in this, 
one of Uncle Sam’s smallest posses- 
sions. 

Old sugar plantations, which for 
generations have failed to bring ade- 
quate income to the islands, are be- 
ing converted into luxurious resorts. 
Ancient waterfront warehouses that 
once housed the loot of the bucca- 
neers have been touched by the wand 
of prosperity. Overnight they are 


NEWER of two parochial schools in the Virgin Islands, St. John’s has pupils of many 
backgrounds. Danish, U.S., Puerto Rican, and Island children haye Christmas program. 
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transformed into enticing shops dis- 
playing fabrics, jewelry, perfumes, 
crystal, and china from the farflung 
corners of the earth. The construc- 
tion business is booming. Private 
homes, public housing projects, 
schools, hospitals, and churches are 
mushrooming. The Caribbean com- 
munity, once known for the slow 
pace, the snore, and the siesta is a 
center of roaring activity today. Out- 
side my study I hear an endless 
procession of trucks, taxi-cabs, road 
graders, and bulldozers. Sounding 
clearly through it all, however, I 
still hear the crowing of the cock 
and the measured ringing of the 
massive bell in the tower of the 
parish church. 

In the past decade the Church has 
accepted the challenge of the day of 
awakening by going into the school- 
ing business. Until 1951 when All 
Saints’ School was opened on the 
island of St. Thomas, the bulk of 
island children attended much-over- 
crowded public and Roman Catholic 
parochial schools. In spite of the 
high cost of operation and inade- 
quate facilities, the Church now 
operates two excellent schools in the 
Virgin Islands. St. John’s School, the 
newer of the two, holds its classes 
in the 110-year-old parish hall in 
Christiansted on the island of St. 
Croix. This year, with an enrollment 
of 120 pupils, the school has had to 
open classes in the living room, din- 
ing room, and two former bedrooms 
of the rectory! 

Perhaps the most dramatic feature 
of the parish schools in the Virgin 
Islands is the witness they bear in 
these days of much concern over 
the subject of integration. Through 
most of their history, the Virgin 
Islands have been a predominantly 
egro community. With the recent 
igrations to and from the island, 
owever, this seems to be changing. 
his trend has not been without its 
roblems, but in the Church’s 
chools, the two racial groups have 
orked together with a keen appre- 
iation of each other’s problems. The 
esult has been a kind of checker- 
oard situation where colored and 
hite teachers, parents, and pupils 
ork together with harmonious effi- 
iency. 

In the schools there is a program 
f regular worship and _ religious 
instruction. Even though the chil- 
dren attending them represent at 
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NEW, modern All Saints’ School in St. Thomas was built eight years ago with a United 
Thank Offering grant. Finding trained staff for the Church’s schools is a major problem. 


least fourteen religious bodies, they 
come to our schools with the clear 
understanding that the curriculum 
is presented within the context of 
the Christian Faith as it has been 
received by this Church. 

Clearly the greatest challenge in 
the operation of our schools in the 
Virgin Islands lies in securing good 
teachers. The islands, like communi- 
ties everywhere, suffer from a grave 
teacher shortage. In order to have 
the teachers that our standards re- 
quire, we. must offer salaries that 
compete with what is being offered 
in other places. Thus far we have 
been fortunate in finding teachers 
who have been willing to work for 
sub-standard salaries. “The reasons 
why they have been willing to do 
this are manifold and, in many cases, 
quite touching. In fact, much of the 
real heroism on the missionary front 
of the Church in the Virgin Islands 
has been in our classrooms. For here, 
boys and girls from many different 
backgrounds—economic, racial, and 
religious—are being welded into a 
unit wherein lies much of the hope 
for the future of the islands. 

The Virgin Islands are scarcely 
noticeable on the average map of the 
world. This is also true, however, 
of Laos and Quemoy. In these times 
when Americans concern themselves 
with what is happening in remote 
places, there are still many who do 
not even know where the Virgin 
Islands are. Yet what is happening 
here is as much a part of our na- 
tional history as the events in Little 


THE missionary front of the Church is the class- 
room, says the author, shown above under a 
mango tree during recess period at St. John’s 


Rock and Lower Manhattan. The 
impression that the American tourist 
is making on the island people is 
often not a good one, and is some- 
thing that we will one day have to 
reckon with. A growing segment of 
the labor force in the industrial 
centers of the nation finds its origin 
in the Caribbean. The Church has 
long enjoyed a position of leader- 
ship in the West Indies, but whether 
it will continue to do so depends 
upon how effectively it meets the 
needs of this people in their day 
of awakening. As it does so, the 
cock is crowing and the bells are 
ringing. 
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St. Paul’s, Milwaukee 


N ATIONAL COUNCIL, thirty- 
one strong, ventured into Milwaukee 
from all parts of the United States 
for the final quarterly meeting of the 
Council, December 7-9. Meeting 
away from the Atlantic seaboard for 
the first time, they were greeted with 
hospitality and enthusiasm by the 
parishioners and clergy in Milwau- 
kee, with the Rt. Rev. Donald H. V. 
Hallock as host. 

Even before the three-day meeting 
began, the Council members started 
on a round of activities. Whether 
taking over pulpits in several parishes 
on Sunday, or just talking with 
Churchpeople over a cup of tea, the 
Council met Milwaukee in a way 
that it hopes to meet communicants 
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Visitors watched proceedings in St. Paul’s Parish House 


Milwaukee Welcomes 


The National Council 


of the Church in other areas of the 
country in the future. 

The final 1959 quarterly meeting 
of the Council began with a visit to 
Nashotah House, the Church’s sem- 
inary at Nashotah, Wisconsin. Coun- 
cil members visited the grounds and 
cloister, after which they joined the 
seminarians at Evensong. Addressing 
the faculty and students, the Presid- 
ing Bishop explained briefly the func- 
tion and role of the Council, the 
thirty-two-member board of trustees 
authorized by General Convention to 
carry out the missionary, educational, 
and social work of the Church. “The 
Council is concerned with the broad 
general policies of the Church and 
should be constantly examining the 


life of the Church,” Bishop Lichten- - 
berger said. | 

By holding one meeting a year | 
away from Seabury House, Green- / 
wich, Connecticut, it is hoped that ( 
the National Council may better! 
know the life of the Church through } 
closer association with the Church-| 
people in the dioceses and parishes: 
across the country. i 

Considerable newspaper space was| 
given to the Council’s reiteration ofl! 
the mind of the Lambeth Confer-} 
ences of 1948 and 1959: that the duty)] 
to bear children carries with it, inj 
the creation of a Christian house: | 
hold, the duty to consider and plari| 
the spacing and number of children\} 
and that toward that end, the ret] 
1 
| 
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sources of science, within the permis- 
sible range of Christian ethics, ought 
not to be considered “grudgingly 
permissive” but, rather, a “right and 
important factor in Christian family 
life, and should be the result of posi- 
tive choice before God.” 

Along with the widely publicized 
resolution on family planning, the 
Council took several steps of interest 
to Churchmen. 

Closer relationship with others of 
the Anglican Communion was the 
object of the resolution of the Com- 
mittee on Anglican Relations, which 
was adopted by the Council. Calling 
for an exchange of clergymen be- 
tween the Church in this country 
and the Church of England, the pro- 
gram provides for the exchange of 
not more than two priests each year, 
for a one-year term, and for full ex- 
change of parochial responsibilities 
between the participating American 
land English priests. The program 
will be administered by the Presiding 
Bishop, with the assistance of the 
‘(Committee on Anglican Relations. 

_ The Council also authorized a 
study of the role of the laity and the 
ole of the clergy in the total ministry 
f the Church. To further under- 
standing of the distinctive ministries 
of clergy and laity, three conferences 
will be sponsored by the Council. 
The Presiding Bishop will preside 
ver the sessions. 

In other actions, the Council voted 
-o underwrite salaries and mainte- 
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nance expenses for clergy working in 
the Church’s program among the 
deaf. They also approved by unan- 
imous voice vote the resolution of 
Warren H. Turner, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent of the Council and chief execu- 
live assistant to the Presiding Bishop, 
that certain of the objectives of the 
recommended program of reorganiza- 
tion be accepted. These dealt with 
ways of evaluating the work and re- 
quirements of National Council off- 
cers and their salaries. 

The Presiding Bishop _ offered 
prayers in memory of Charles E. 
Perry, missionary in Japan, who died 
recently after a beating by two 
drunken Japanese students (see page 
1). He also presented gifts to Bishop- 
elect William G. Wright, resigning as 
Director of the Home Department to 
accept the Missionary District of 
Nevada, and to Mrs. Arthur M. Sher- 
man, retiring as Director of the Gen- 
eral Division of Women’s Work. 

Mrs. Sherman, who retires on De- 
cember 31, expressed her gratitude 
and appreciation to the Council, and 
to lay women throughout the country 
who are carrying on the mission of 
the Church. Miss Frances M. Young, 
director of religious education at the 
Church of the Redeemer in Balti- 
more, Maryland, succeeds Mrs. Sher- 
man on January 1, 1960. 

The Council accepted the resigna- 
tion of the Rev. G. P. Musselman, 
Executive Secretary of the Division of 
Urban-Industrial Work, who is to 


become Executive Director of the 
Department of Evangelism of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, and ac- 
cepted the resignation of the Rey. 
Canon Earl L. Conner, Assistant 
Executive Secretary of the Division 
of Urban-Industrial Work, who is to 
become a missionary in Central 
America. 

The Rey. David B. Reed, Assistant 
to the Director of the Overseas De- 
partment, is now Assistant Secretary 
of the Overseas Department, and will 
also represent the National Council 
on the Advisory Council of the 
National Bible Society. Having been 
transferred from his position as As- 
sociate Secretary of Group Life 
Laboratories in the Department of 
Christian Education, the Rev. George 
L. Peabody becomes Associate Sec- 
retary of the Leadership Training 
Division. The Council accepted the 
resignation of Dr. Johanna K. Mott 
as Executive Secretary of the Leader- 
ship Training Division. She is now 
the director of Windham House. 


Family Planning Statement 


Following is the full text of the 
statement on family planning: 

The Episcopal Church is con- 
cerned for the well-being of the fam- 
ily and has expressed particular 
concern in resolutions of General 
Conventions in 1934 and in 1946; 
and more recently in the Resolutions 
and Reports of the Lambeth Confer- 


continued on page 27 


The Presiding Bishop, 
Bishop Hallock, the host, 
and Bishop Bayne 


In the Banana Bailiwick 


LESS ADVANCED THAN ITS NEIGHBORS, HONDURAS 


FACES MANY PROBLEMS IN CHANGING ECONOMY 


H UMANITY began when a great 
god took corn meal, shaped four 
men, and breathed life into their 
bodies. Then he sent them off in 
different directions, to settle in dif- 
ferent valleys, and breed children 
who would speak a different lan- 
guage and observe different customs 
from the children beyond the moun- 
tains. From them descended Indian 
tribes who inter-married with Span- 
ish conquistadores to become an- 
cestors of most of today’s Central 
Americans. 

This pagan creation legend, an- 
cient a thousand years before Christ 
is significant to the Episcopal Church 
today. 

In 1956 the Church of England 
transferred jurisdiction in the Cen- 
tral American republics, of which 
Honduras is the second largest. Hon- 
duras is a high, poor land of mestizo 


RECESS is enjoyed at Anglican school in Tela 
{aboye). Church of the Holy Spirit operates the only 
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subsistence farmers. Of the five re- 
publics, it has the second lowest 
literacy rate. 

The Church came to Honduras 
to minister to the West Indian Ne- 
groes who worked for the white ba- 
nana. planters, and it has not ex- 
panded outside the banana _baili- 
wick. Though bananas are the chief 
export crop, hurricanes and disease 
complicate production and the econ- 
omy, which is changing. One church 
on the coast lost 138 families who 
emigrated to the inland cities. 

Not only must the Church follow 
its members from the Carribean ba- 
nana towns to their new homes, but 
it must help them to fit into the 
established mestizo culture that is 
alien to them. It must offer services 
in Spanish, widen its educational 
program, and find a way to reach the 
laxly Roman Catholic mestizos. 


Episcopal parochial school in Honduras, but the 
Fruit Company pay teachers’ as well as clergy’s salaries in Honduras. Tela, is poorer tha 


mee 


United Fruit Company and Standan 
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NEW parish hall is going up adjacent to Church in Tela. First missionary efforts in Hon- 
duras were made in this Caribbean coastal area, relatively prosperous except for Tela. 


: ; J _ ” ooh so 
ee = ese al ‘ ah a oes oo 


HOLY COMMUNION is celebrated by the Rey. Arnold Waldock, vicar of Church of the Holy 
Spirit, where the bishop, the Rt. Rey. David E. Richards, recently confirmed a class of fifty-four 


ANOTHER IN THE FORTH SERIES ON 
THE CHURCH IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


Caribbean Coast. Center is a view of the 
hove, students study from English textbooks. 


Photographs by JOYA HAIRS 
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Whistle-Stopping For The GFS : 


AN AUSTRALIAN GIRL’S AMERICAN ADVENTURES 


ow What a wonderful and 
strange sight at this time of the year! 
-A white Christmas! It is a change 
for me, the first time I have not 
spent Christmas picnicking on the 
beach, which so many of us do in 
Australia. Australia, my home, is a 
land of many contrasts, where the 
weather to you is “upside down” and 
the only snow we see at Christmas is 
on Christmas cards. 

In the last six months I have had 
a chance to see this country of the 
United States, which is “upside 
down” to me, for I have whistle- 
stopped across the country from San 
Francisco to New York. From the 
GFS in Australia to the GFS in the 
United States of America. This year 
was a momentous one for the Girls’ 
Friendly Society, the girls organiza- 
tion within the Anglican Com- 
munion around the world. It was the 
fourth World Council, a meeting of 
all the countries in which the GFS 
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by Sandra Todd 


is active, over twenty of them. Rep- 
resentatives of each country had a 
chance to get together and swap 
ideas, and discuss viewpoints on 
everything from leadership training 
and program materials to the dating 
customs of the girls. And it was mo- 
mentous for me, since I was elected 
to represent the Australian GFS on 
a trip to the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

Crossing the Pacific, on the trip 
from my homeland of Australia, I 
looked up one misty morning and 
saw land—what a thrill it was, after 
six days of sea all around. By the 


Each summer, GFS sends workers 

to service projects all over the world 
to experience and assist 

in the mission work of the Church 


Hot dogs were unfamiliar to Sandy 

when she first came 

to the United States, but she soon learned 
to like them. At frequent picnics 

GFS hostesses entertained her 

with friends, fun, fellowship— 

and frankfurters. 


next morning we were sailing up the 
harbor of San Francisco under the 
Golden Gate Bridge (which, with the 
sun on it, really looked golden) and 
into the arms of the GFS of the USA. 
“Crumbs,” what a schedule! (or 
shhedule, as we say. Gail Eagleson, 
the American teen-ager who had 
represented the United States at the 
World Council meeting, and I were 
met by the National President of the 
GFS, Mrs. Sumner Walters. We 
started that very night, speaking to 
a group in San Francisco and attend- 
ing their first Admission Service. 
The children were so _ interested 
when I told them about the different 
sorts of animals—the kookaburra, the 
kangaroo, the koala bear. And, of 
course, the questions I was asked! 
One that always seemed to come up | 
was, “Do kangaroos hop around the : 
street?’” My stock reply to this is: | 
“Do you see cowboys and Indians in \ 
Fifth Avenue, New York City?” 
Meeting people is fun and excit- 
ing. All the way across the country, 
from west to east, living in the homes 
of GFS girls and leaders, observing 
the GFS activities, and telling the 
GFSers about the Australian pro- 
gram. How surprised I was to find 
that some members of the Church in 
the United States did not even know 
what the GFS is. In Australia, there 
is a GFS in every parish, and every-. 
one knows about it and works hard 
to help out in its programs. | 
Weekends with Church families 
were fun—and sometimes amusing. I 
usually arrived on a Friday night 
and stayed up late talking and get 
ting to know people. (American 
love to talk, and so do I.) Then o 
Saturday, a hot dog picnic in the 
morning—I grew very used to ho 
dogs after a while! Sometimes i 
hardly ate, as people gave me a snack 
for lunch because someone was go 
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GFS mission study is essential part 

of yearly program, and girls work hard on projects 
studying folklore, customs, and problems of the people. 
This year, they will study continent of Africa 


ith Gail Eagleson, answered questions on subjects ranging 
rom tennis to teen-age-dating customs, from 
inds of animals to kinds of accents 


ing to feed me a big dinner. Then, 
for dinner, another snack—I’d had a 
huge lunch, they thought. In the 
afternoon, a football game; I could 
never follow the ball. On Sunday, a 
round of talks to Church school 
classes, to GFS groups, showing 
slides, sometimes speaking in church. 
I went sightseeing—even to Hol- 
lywood, and saw Pat Boone one day 
when we were taken to visit the film 
studios of ‘Twentieth Century Fox in 
Los Angeles. One morning, after 
looking at the carefully timed sched- 
ule, we found that we had been 
given three days at the Grand Can- 
yon. That sounded like too much of 
a good thing—so we looked it up on 
the map, and spied Las Vegas not too 
far away. The next stop was the bus 
station, and pronto! two days in Las 
Vegas and one at the Grand Canyon. 
We had a few sheepish moments 
later when we received a letter from 
the GFS national office in New York, 
“hoping that we had enjoyed our 

meditations at Grand Canyon.” 
One of the most exciting whistle 
stops was the San Juan Indian Mis- 
sion in Farmington, New Mexico. 
continued on page 28 


FS members are seriously interested in preparing themselves to be good Churchwomen 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 


HELP IGOROT BOYS 


FIND THE WAY 


by WILLIAM HENRY SCOTT 


Igorot boys perform a traditional tribal dance. At St. Mary’s the boys quickly break with pagan traditions and make exceptional students. 


S CHOLARSHIPS are __ bringing 
boys from the Mountain Province 
of the Philippines into the life and 
fellowship of St. Mary’s School in 
Sagada. Established last year, a 
scholarship program, financed by 
American Churchmen, is making it 
possible for young men from the 
remote mountain areas of Northern 
Luzon to study at the Church’s high 
school. 

St. Mary’s School serves the Igo- 


© A frequent contributor to Forth, Mr. 
Scorr is principal of St. Mary’s School. 
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rots of the Mountain Province. 
Head-hunting pagans only a few 
generations ago, these people had for 
hundreds of years resisted the intru- 
sion of outside peoples. When the 
Church began missionary work in 
Sagada, its activities were regarded 
with suspicion by the Igorots, and 
they were unwilling to send their 
children to be taught. Far from be- 
ing charged tuition, children were 
encouraged to come to St. Mary’s 
by gifts of clothing, blankets and 
food. As the years passed, and the 


value of education began to be more 
fully realized by Igorot parents, the 
school progressed further along the 
road to self-sufficiency. After World 
War II the economic situation wat 
enough improved that a number of 
mountaineers could afford to pa” 
tuition fees. At present, about hall 
the school expenses are covered by 
the fees. | 

In the course of the past hal 
century St. Mary’s has enabled loca: 


Igorots to find employment requi 
ing education and skills. But thi 
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ccomplishment has also created a 
roblem, since superior education 
wr one tribe results in increased 
valry with other tribes. Modern 
w and education have put an end 
» the pagan head-hunting of a gen- 
‘ation ago, but not to the tribal 
‘uds and jealousies that went with 
. In an effort to alleviate this 
roblem St. Mary’s has established 
program of sub-provincial scholar- 
lips, to bring children in from 
ackward areas to study, to worship 
nd to live in a Christian com- 
unity. Scholarship awards are 
ased on the geographical division 
f the Mountain Province into five 
ib-provinces. Each year, one stu- 
ent from each of the five areas is 
rought into Sagada. If the student 
ccessfully completes his first year, 
€ grant is repeated. The goal of 
€ program is to have twenty-five 
olarship students in the student 
y at all times. 

It is not always easy to find boys 
accept the scholarships. Genera- 
ns of tribal warfare have taught 
Ost mountain boys not to stray too 
r from home, and many are un- 
illing to take their chances among 
angers, even to receive an educa- 
n. One of the first scholars ap- 
inted ran away during his first 
ek. The village from which he 
e is a place where a man must 
necessity pick up his weapon be- 
re stepping outside the house. 
other boy arrived literally in 
rs, presenting himself at the prin- 
al’s door the night before school 
ened, seeking some refuge in un- 
own territory he had learned as 


A favorite extra- 
curricular 
activity is the 
school newspaper 
published 

by the students 
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From once remote and 

isolated villages, 

scholarship students enroll 

at St. Mary’s School, where dedicated 
Filipino and U.S. teachers, 
assisted by the 

Sisters of St. Mary, 

teach the Government curriculum 
of mathematics, sciences, 
history, economics 

and government, English, and 
Tagalog, the national tongue, 
in addition to sacred studies. 


a child to consider the home of fierce 
savages. 

The results of the program to 
date fully justify all the difficulties. 
The first students to receive grants 
entered the school in June 1958, 
and each has successfully completed 
his first year and returned for the 
second on a continuation of the 
grant. In addition to academic train- 
ing, they have had the benefit of 
formal instruction in sacred studies 
and the chance to attend public 
worship and participate in_ the 
religious life of the mission station. 
While scholarships are awarded with- 
out consideration of the student’s 


religious background, those scholars 
who were not Church members when 
they entered the school were baptized 
and confirmed on Easter Even last 


ear. 

‘ The school considers training in 
Christian living just as important as 
study and worship, and for this 
reason scholarships cover the cost 
of board as well as of tuition. Igorot 
traditions in raising children are not 
strong in parental responsibility. In 
earlier days, children were sent off 
to live in dormitories where the boys 
were disciplined by old men and 
were free to visit the girls’ dormi- 
tories during the night for purposes 
of courtship. Parents today stand in 
this tradition, and feel that they can- 
not love their children if they do 
anything to cause them displeasure. 
Moreover, children learn such fierce 
family and village loyalties that it 
is difficult for them to co-operate 
with other children. St. Mary’s con- 
siders its dormitories one of the most 
valuable areas of Christian training, 
for here the children can break with 
pagan traditions and learn to work, 
play, and pray together as members 
of one Christian family. When the 
scholarship students leave St. Mary’s, 
after five years of living, studying, 
and worshipping in a Christian com- 
munity, they will be able to testify 
to the Gospel in their mountain 
villages more eloquently than any 
preacher. 
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Nv aaa he landed at Galveston 
on December 8, 1859, he was enter- 
ing a diocese larger than the Repub- 
lic of France. The lean, six-foot, 
forty-year-old Bishop from South 
Carolina, Alexander Gregg, knew 
that he had several hundred com- 
municants. Six New England dio- 
ceses could be placed in Texas in 
such a way that each was separated 
from the other by at least a hundred 
miles. It was farther from Texarkana 
to El Paso than from New York to 
Chicago. There were some railroads 
in ‘Texas but for a long time his five 
thousand miles of travel per year 
would be mostly . by stagecoach, 
buggy, and horseback. 

Gregg also knew, from reading, 
something of the natural wonders of 
his cure: the coasts, rivers, forests, 
plains, the cotton, tobacco, sugar 
cane, the rattlesnakes, prairie fires, 
flash floods, broiling sun, and bitter 


combined. To understand how this 
could happen one must look at the 
status of the Church in the context 
of the times and must also examine 
the character of Alexander Gregg. 

On the frontier, even by the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century, the 
Episcopal Church was still stigma- 
tized. During the American Revolu- 
tion a large number of its clergy had 
remained unforgiveable _ loyalists. 
Many had moved to Canada. The 
tragic shortsightedness of the English 
Church in refusing to consecrate co- 
lonial bishops had reaped a whirl- 
wind. In a generation, the Anglican 
Church in the United States was re- 
duced from a position of command- 
ing superiority to that of a struggling 
sect. 

But in Texas, there was an even 
greater handicap. Had the General 
Convention responded to the plea of 
thirty-five-year-old Bishop Leonidas 


Alexander Gregg: a Big Man for 


boro Academy and then to South 
Carolina College in Columbia where 
he was graduated first in his class, ir 
1838. Three years later he had mar 
ried the well-connected Charlotte 
Wilson Kollock and launched him 


’ self in the practice of law. Almost a: 


dramatically as Saul on the road te 
Damascus, Gregg had a spiritual ex 
perience in 1843 which changed the 
course of his life. Abruptly leaving 
the home of his father, where he 
with his wife and new baby, were 
visiting, he closeted himself ir 
prayer for three days and emerged te 
announce that he would join hi 
wife’s Church and seek orders from 
Bishop Christopher E. Gadsden 
With the tenacity that was to key. 
note his career, he plodded through 
Greek, Hebrew, and theology to his 
ordination in 1846 as deacon and 
1847 as priest. He was promptly 
called to his wife’s home parish, St 
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a Wide Frontier 


FIRST BISHOP SENT TO TEXAS ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


blizzards. He knew it was a country 
demanding great physical stamina, 
with its cholera, lynchings, murder 
by Indians, reprisals by whites, its 
duels and barrooms. He knew that 
five men had declined election as 
Bishop of Texas and that some of 
his friends back in comfortable, 
stable Cheraw, South Carolina, won- 
dered at his sanity when he did not. 

What Texas’ first bishop could not 
know was that in the 33 years of his 
episcopacy he would lay such re- 
markable foundations for the work 
of his adopted Church that, at the 
end of a century Texas would num- 
ber more Episcopal communicants 
than the states of South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi 


e Arthur Ben Chitty is Historiographer of 
the University of the South and Promotion 
Chairman for the Episcopal Laymen of the 
Fourth Province. 
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By Arthur Ben Chitty 


Polk in 1841 and sent one or more 
full-time missionary bishops to the 
Republic of Texas, the gain would 
have been even more, in the 
eighteen years elapsing before 
Gregg’s arrival. For in the heyday of 
the republic, the dominant Roman 
faith suffered the fate of the Angli- 
cans after the American Revolution. 
Indissolubly associated with Mexi- 
can oppressions, the Roman Catho- 
lics were driven out of sight or across 
the border. The opportunity was 
then ripe, but, alas, into the vacuum 
came other Episcopalians. 

‘The man called so tardily into the 
situation was born on October 8, 
1819, in Society Hill, South Caro- 
lina, a small but prosperous planta- 
tion community on the upper Pee 
Dee River. His parents, David and 
Athalinda Brocky Gregg, were newly 
wealthy, and he was sent to Winns- 


David’s, Cheraw, and remained ther 
for the thirteen years preceding ha 
elevation to the Episcopate. 
Bishop Gregg’s new diocese wei 
already strife-torn. The slave-holdex 
with whom he was politically syne 
pathetic were militant against thi 
abolitionists, who even before thi 
war were calling themselves “Uniod 
men.” The Church in Austin had 
split into two opposing factions on4 
North-South basis. Bishop Gregg 07 
posed actual secession, but whel 
hostilities began he carried his dil} 
cese into the Confederate Churdl 
and deplored the “monstrous war | 
invasion.” The oldest of his ten chi 
dren died of pneumonia with thf 
4th Texas Regiment in Virgina 
However, after the war, i 
elected delegates to the famed cad 
vention of reconciliation in 1869 
and he became the first Confeder 
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itizen of Austin to take the oath of 
llegiance to the United States. 
Simplicity and ability character- 
sed the career of Alexander Gregg. 
rreatness sought him out. He lived 
1 one area, the Carolina piedmont, 
efore he became bishop. As a law- 
br he was associated with only one 

m. When he decided to enter the 
inistry, he pursued the idea with 
pmarkable singleness of purpose. As 
|) priest he had only one parish. In 
we complexities of administering a 
ast frontier diocese, his decisions 
‘lect humble directness and sim- 
licity. 

His visitations were personal. He 
alled from house to house, remem- 
ering names and small incidents 
jom previous visits and calling in 
jrvants and neighbors for prayers. 
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Occurrences rare or unusual in other 
dioceses were commonplace in 
Texas. Very few bishops ever re- 
ported more frequently in_ their 
diaries “the first Episcopal service to 
be held in this place.” At Independ- 
ence he found that most of the work 
on the church building had been 
done by the rector’s own hands. He 
baptized a man and woman in the 
presence of the corpse of their daugh- 
ter who had in her last hours begged 
them to join the Church. Once he 
wrote: “Baptized infant beside body 
of father, killed under most affecting 
circumstances.” 

Gregg’s strong points were several: 
He made excellent use of lay readers. 
He maintained good health and vig- 
orous activity. He created around the 
office of bishop a reputation for de- 


pendability, virtue, integrity, cour- 
age, and strength. He was simple 
and homely. He was a gifted teacher. 
He emphasized the catechism, looked 
back to early Christianity, upheld 
Catholicity, insisted on home train- 
ing and then Church training of 
children. He preached “in essentials. 
unity, in non-essentials liberty, in all 
things charity.” He never forgot the 
missionary drive of Christianity and 
his most-often-repeated theme in 
convention addresses was Church 
Expansion. 

He lived to become the fifth chan- 
cellor of the University of the South, 
an institution that he served de- 
votedly from the day of his attend- 
ance at the first meeting of its trus- 
tees in 1857 until his death in 1893. 
He was one of three bishops to build 
summer homes on the campus, 
spending his annual vacation at 
Sewanee for 23 years. Gregg and 
Gregg alone proved that the hope of 
the founders for regional financial 
support was feasible. For several 
crucial years the Diocese of Texas 
led in the amount of money sent to 
Sewanee, in number of parishes con- 
tributing, and even at times in num- 
ber of students. If the most distant 
of the owning dioceses could do it, 
the implication was clear that others. 
could and should. As his successor 
said, ‘No visitation (of Gregg’s) was 
complete without a word in (Se- 
wanee’s) favor.” 

Gregg’s most important decision 
was his espousal of the idea of split- 
ting his diocese. General Convention 
in 1874 authorized missionary juris- 
dictions, of 55 counties each, for the 
western and northern districts. In 
the last 25 years of the 19th century 
the rate of growth of the Church in 
Texas was about twice that of the 
other southern dioceses. 

Biographer Wilson Gregg wrote of 
his father: “He could pack more into 
a valise and write more on a postcard 
than any man in Texas.” Said the 
Rt. Rev. Robert W. B. Elliott of 
West Texas: “He was the best loved 
man from the Sabine to the Rio 
Grande.” And from his neighbor at 
Sewanee, the Rt. Rev. Charles T. 
Quintard, comes the picture of a 
man who: “harmonized all hearts 
. . . he lifted heads that hung down; 
he suggested wisdom; he imparted 
courage; he communicated strength 

. he was faithful in the discharge 
of every duty.” 
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CHURCHMEN IN THE NEWS 


Christianity and the Law 
By Mary V. Miree 


A WIDOW on welfare whose landlord cuts the heat knowing that winter 
will end before the complaint is processed; a boy who wants to be adopted 
because his mother is an alcoholic; a young couple who married only to 


obtain public housing but now have 
no grounds for divorce and are 
tempted to collusion; an addict who 
pawns the jacket from his back to 
get another “‘fix’”’—all these make up 
the poverty-stricken clientele of a 
young lawyer living in the congested 
housing area of East Harlem, New 
York City. Frank William Stringfel- 
low, 1956 Harvard Law School 
graduate, is endeavoring to inter- 
pret “Christianity and Law” to his 
neighbors and to the world at large. 

Though he looks like a carefree 
college boy, with crew-cut sandy 
hair and a brisk, bouncing stride, 
Bill Stringfellow has a deep sense of 
Christian vocation and a profound 
intellectual curiosity. The task of 
the Christian working in the world 
as a lawyer is, he feels, the celebra- 
tion and proclamation of the Gospel 
rather than only the mechanical task 
of interpreting the law. 

In a recent article in the Harvard 
Law School Bulletin (June 1959) 
Mr. Stringfellow stated that “as a 
practical matter in the practice of 
law in East Harlem, it is essential to 
enter and share life there just as it 
is. I suppose, in some other situa- 
tions, it may be possible for a lawyer 
simply to be a mechanic, but cases 
in East Harlem invariably require 
face to face encounter with a client. 
For that communication, it is im- 
portant to have known a client as a 
person before the case arose, to have 
seen or met or talked with him 
around the neighborhood, to have 
accepted him and to have been ac- 
cepted by him, to have lived in the 
same place and similar circumstances 
as his own, and to expect a con- 
tinued relationship after the case is 
closed.” 

Mr. Stringfellow fully lives up to 


eee 


@ Miss MIREE is on the staff of the Public 
Relations Division of the National Coun- 
cil’s Department of Promotion. 
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William Stringfellow 


his own philosophy. His home is a 
two and a half room apartment in 
one of the decrepit tenement build- 
ings, an apartment that formerly ac- 
commodated eight people, in a block 
that compresses four thousand 
people into twenty-seven old build- 
ings. 

Mr. Stringfellow went to Harlem 
first as legal counselor for the East 
Harlem Protestant Parish, but re- 
signed in order to devote himself 
fully to private practice in the 
neighborhood, and to make in this 
way an equally effective Christian 
witness. East Harlem, he points out, 
is essentially an unchurched area. 
Only one or two churches are mak- 
ing an effective Christian witness, 
“for the other churches haven't as 
yet distinguished between Christian 
witness and social work.’ He _ be- 
lieves that the Christian vocation of 
the practicing lawyer is not solely an 
attempt to formulate ethics to guide 
in the making of daily decisions. 
“There is no Christian system of 
law that lays down rules for the 
Christian to follow. The striving of 


the law is for justice, but the justice 
men can achieve has no saving 
power. The only justification of 
man is in Jesus Christ; the only true 
justice man may ever receive is the 
grace of God.” ‘ 
Since this is true, he asserts, “‘con- 
ventional charity can cope only 
partially, impersonally, temporarily” 
with the issues of life that assail the 
poor. No man can deliver other men 
from the awful burden of poverty. 
“To become and to be a Christian is 
not at all some escape from the 
world as it is, nor a wistful longing 
for a ‘better’ world.” It is instead 
the knowledge that there is no bur 
den of human existence that God 
has not shared, and this knowledge 
sets the Christian free to share the 
burdens of other men’s existence. 


When he is not with a client in 
East Harlem, Mr. Stringfellow lec 
tures on Christianity and Law at 
Columbia and New York University 
Schools of Law. Two years ago, he 
set up the National Conference of 
Christianity and Law, under the 
auspices of the National Council of 
Churches and the Danforth Founda- 
tion. Since then, he has spent a 
great deal of time visiting law 
schools throughout the country, 
meeting with faculty, students, and: 
bar associations concerned with the 
deep issues of Christianity and its 
relationship to the law. 

Born in Northampton, Massachu-+ 
setts, in 1928, Mr. Stringfellow re: 
ceived the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, cum laude, from Bates Colleg 
in Lewiston, Maine. He also studiec 
for one year at the London Schoo 
of Economics and Political Science 
After serving in the Second Ar 
mored Division in Germany, in 1953 
and 1952 he entered the Harvar 
Law School, from which he grad 
ated in 1956. - 

Mr. Stringfellow has been a 
Episcopalian all his life, and with 
all his activities in East Harlem an 
elsewhere, he still finds time to serv 
on several Church organizations an 
committees. He is affiliated with 
Church Society for College Work 
an Episcopal Foundation whic 
sponsors his lectures at Columbi 
and NYU, and has been instrumet 
tal in the founding of the facult 
summer schools. He serves as 
member of the Presiding Bisho 
Committee on Recruitment for tl 
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Ministry. He participated in the 
General Conventions of 1945 and 
1948, and represented the Episcopal 
Church at the World Conference of 
Christian Youth in Oslo, Norway, in 
1947. As a member of the Episcopal 
ational Youth Commission, he was 
nstrumental in the founding of the 
ational Canterbury Association. 
Mr. Stringfellow says that “for a 
hristian to be poor and to work 
mong the poor is . . . a use of the 
eedom for which Christ has set 
” He himself, in law, in his 
in church organizations, in 
aily life in East Harlem, is using 
hat freedom to its fullest extent. 


In a special election at St. Mark’s 
athedral, Grand Rapids, THE REV. 
HARLES E. BENNISON was elected 
ishop of Western Michigan. The 
ishop-elect, who is the rector of St. 
uke’s Church in Kalamazoo, will 
ucceed THE RT. REV. DuDLEY BARR 
CNEIL. 


Tue Rev. JoHN V. BUTLER, rector 
f Trinity Church, Princeton, New 
ersey, was called to be dean of the 
athedral of St. John the Divine in 
ew York City. He will succeed the 
resent Bishop of California... . 
HE Rev. ALDEN Drew KELLy has 
een named to the faculty of Bexley 
all, the Divinity School of Kenyon 
ollege. Mr. Kelly, who was for 
elve years president and dean of 
eabury Western Theological Semi- 
ary, goes to Bexley from St. Au- 
‘ustine’s College. 


A special convention of the Dio- 
ese of Los Angeles elected THE REV. 
rvoL I. Curtis, rector of St. James’ 


Church, Los Angeles, suffragan 
vishop of the diocese. . THE 
JERY Rev. CHARLES L. MCGAVERN, 


lean of St. John’s Cathedral, Jack- 
onville, Florida, and his wife, the 
ormer FERDINANDE R. POPPE, were 
illed November 16 when their 
slane plunged into the Gulf of 
Mexico near New Orleans on a Mi- 
mi-to-Los Angeles run. Memorial 
ervices were held in five parishes 
ormerly served by ‘the Dean, who 
Iso served as a chaplain in the 
J.S. Air Force from 1942-1946. 


» THe Rev. JAMEs S. WETMORE, 
onorary canon of the Cathedral of 
t. John the Divine, New York City, 
as been elected a Suffragan Bishop 
£ New York. 
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ile. Church’s Ministry of Heal- 
ing, by A. H. Purcell Fox (Long- 
mans, Green, New York. $3.) is an 
English import on a subject that 
has had wide publicity of late. It is 
recommended by the Dean of Exe- 


ter in his Introduction as a “very 
great help not only to clergymen 
but to all men and women who are 
interested in the whole ministry of 
the Church, and particularly to 
those whose minds are confused by 
the many exaggerated and discord- 
ant claims of ‘healers’ from outside 
the disciplines of the Church.” 


Nicholas Biddle: National and Pub- 
lic Banker by Thomas Payne Govan, 
Executive Chairman for Faculty 
Work in the Division of College 
Work. (Chicago, University of Chi- 
cago. $7.50). 


Holy Communion: An Anthology 
of Christian Devotion compiled by 
Massey H. Shepherd, Jr. (Green- 
wich, Seabury Press. $3). 


A Man Called Jesus: A series of 
short plays from the life of Christ 
by J. B. Phillips. (New York, Mac- 
millan. $2.50). 


Challenge and Response: Six studies 
in missionary opportunity by Max 
Warren (New York, Morehouse-Bar- 
low. Paper $2.50). 


The Living Story of the New Testa- 
ment by Walter Russell Bowie. II- 
lustrated by Douglas Rosa (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, Prentice-Hall. $3.95). 


The Church as Employer, Money 
Raiser, and Investor by F. Ernest 
Johnson and J. Emory Ackerman 
(New York, Harpers. $4). 


Wilfred Grenfell: His Life 
Work by J. Lennox Kerr 
York, Dodd, Mead. $4). 


continued on page 26 


and 
(New 


The 
Bishop 

of 

New York 
Book 


for 


1960 


RECEIVING 
THE WORD 
OF GOD 


by The Rey. 
ROBERT E. TERWILLIGER 


Rector, Christ Church, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


“This book is unique in en- 
deavoring to answer the ques- 
tion of how the Word of God 
may be more effectively re- 
ceived through the Bible, the 
Liturgy, Preaching, and in the 
life of the Christian.”—Hor- 
ace W. B. Donegan, Bishop of 
New York. 


“The chapter on preaching 
the Word is outstanding in its 
judgmental effect and in its 
down-to-earth suggestions to 
both the preacher and the 
congregation. This book is 
important reading for the 
clergyman; it is good food for 
the thoughtful layman and 
most appropriate for Lenten 
examination.’’—David S. 
Rose, Suffragan Bishop of 
Southern Virginia. 


“This is the latest in a series 
of nine books called “Annual 
Bishop of New York Books,” 
each by a different author. 
Like the eight that went be- 
fore, it is a valuable book. 

. any seeker after truth, be 
he conservative, radical or 
liberal will find it worth his 
time to read this book with 
care and sympathy.”—The 
Rev. Kenneth Ripley Forbes, 
The Witness”. 

Price, $2.75 


Postage paid on cash orders 


MOREHOUSE-BARLOW Co. 
14 E. 41st Street, New York 17 
29 E. Madison Street, Chicago 2 
261 Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco 2 
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THE RETIRING FUND 
FOR DEACONESSES 


Of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
The United States of America 


This New York corporation provides 
important aid for retired Deaconesses 
of the Church. Contributions for its cor- 
porate purposes will assist in giving them 
greater aid. Communications may be sent 
to the Fund in care of 


First National City Trust Company 
22 William Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


If Your Child 
Is a Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way To Easy Reading can 
help him to read and spell better in a few 
weeks. New home-tutoring course drills your 
child in phonics with records and cards. Easy 
to use. University tests and parents’ reports 
show children gain up to full year’s grade in 
reading skill in 6 weeks. Write for free illustrated 
folder and low price. Rremner-Davis Phonics, 
Dept. S-108, Wilmette, Ill. 


CASSOCKS — SURPLICES 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 
EUCHARISTIC VESTMENTS 
ALTAR HANGINGS—LINENS 
Materials by the yard. ‘‘Kits’’ for Altar 
Hangings and Eucharistic Vestments. 
All Embroidery is Hand Done. 


A ie M. HALL, INC. 


Tel. CH 4-1070 14 West 40th St. New York 18 


THE 
ANGLICAN BREVIARY 
Containing both the Night and Day 

Offices in one volume 
This book is printed on Warren’s 
Thintext paper, slightly tinted, in 
two colors, black and red, through- 
out the entire volume. 
We can furnish books in the fol- 
lowing bindings: 


Black or red Fabrikoid ........ $20.00 
Black or red Fabrikoid with gold 
edges, and six ribbon markers . $25.00 


FRANK GAVIN LITURGICAL 
FOUNDATION 
Mount Sinai, Long Island, New York 


SEE Church Bells 
| VAN BERGEN | Chimes-Carillons 
BELLFOUNDRIES : 
The leading Bellfoundry 
of The Netherlands 
U. S. Branch Office 
{ANNO 1795 \ Box 608 Greenwocd, S. C. 


carillon-bells 
for famous Riverside Church, New York 


PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


¥ WRITE FOR Fi'ee CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & CO. 


Dept. 40 SCRANTON 2, PA. 
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To Worship 


continued from page 9 


Day on November 1, everything was 
done but the final sweeping. 

On the morning of All Saints’ Day 
(the first time in years it had fallen 
on a Sunday) the Rt. Rev. Robert 
M. Hatch, Bishop of Western Massa- 
chusetts, led the dedicatory proces- 
sion down the center aisle. The anti- 
phonal psalm, recited by clergy and 
congregation, spoke the feelings of 
all who had worked so closely on 
the building of the church. For many, 
the occasion was the fulfillment of 
« dream; for others, a thanksgiving 
for a new-found life in the Church. 
But each member of the congrega- 
tion could say, with the Psalmist: 

“IT was glad when they said unto 
me We will go into the house of 
the Lord.” 


Read a Book 


continued from page 25 


A Church, A School: Views on 
problems in the South today by 
Ralph McGill (New York, Abing- 
don. $2). 


Your Money & Your Church: a re- 
alistic biblical standard of giving 
and a plan for church financing by 
Richard Byfield and James P. Shaw 
(New York, Doubleday. $3.95). 


Symbolism in the Bible and the 
Church by Gilbert Cope (New York, 
Philosophical Library. $10). 


How We Got Our Denominations: 
revised edition by Stanley I. Stuber 
(New York, Association, $3.50). 


Dr. Kelly of Hopkins: Surgeon, Sci- 
entist and Christian by Audrey W. 
Davis (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins. 


$5). 


Trumpets at Dawn: a picture of the 
refugee situation by Alla Bozarth 
(Portland, America’s Mutual. $2.75). 


Matthew, Apostle and Evangelist: A 
study of the authorship of the Gos- 
pel of Matthew by Edgar J. Good- 
speed (Philadelphia, Winston. $3.50). 


Your Money and Your Church by 
Richard Byfield and James P. Shaw 
(New York, Doubleday. $3.95). 


Holy Bible: Revised Standard Ver- 
sion, new concordance-reference Bi- 
ble (New York, Nelson. $9). 


Don’t Miss Your Calling by Rod- 


erick S$. French (Greenwich, Conn., 
Seabury Press.) 


Holy Communion: An anthology ot 
Christian devotion compiled by 
Massey H. Shepherd, Jr. (Greenwich, 
Seabury Press. $3). 


Is Death the End? by Carroll E. 
Simcox (Greenwich, Seabury Press. 
$2.25). The Seabury Book for Ad. 
vent, 1959. y 


IMPORTED LINENS 
by the yard 


Altar Guilds will love these fine Irish 
Linens, Dacron and cottons. Also threads, 
needles, transfers, vestment patterns, etc. 


FREE SAMPLES—PRICE LISTS 
MARY FAWCETT COMPANY 
Church linens for 40 years 
Box 375-F Marblehead, Mass. 


THE MARGARET PEABODY 
is a Free Library of Churchly literature by mail. 
Address: The Lending Library, Convent of the 
Holy Nativity, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 


Raise Funds 0 Ak ee 
Help the Handicapped . . . 
Keep Your Community Clean . 


You can accomplish all this by 
having your organization sell 
the famous litter-bag at 100% 
profit. 

For Details Write: 


DETROIT LEAGUE FOR 
THE HANDICAPPED, INC. 


1401 Ash Street 
Detroit 8, Michigan 


Oo + WOMEN! 


Offer yourselvex 


to Christ through 
| 
His Church iti 


THE OFFICE OF DEACONESS 


Write to The Deaconess-in-charge, Central Hany 
for Deaconesses, 1906 Orrington Ave., Evanston 
IHinois. 


HELPERS NEEDED 

79 years the 
CHURCH BUILDING FUND CommiIs-} 
SION, an organization of the Episco-/ 
pal Church, has extended financial| 
assistance to complete the erection/| 
and improvement of churches, rec-)| 
tories and parish houses. 


and will further the Church’s ad4| 
vancement in the years to come. | 


Please address the Secretary 


170 Remsen Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y// 
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RAISE MONEY Milwaukee Welcomes 


For Your Group continued from page 15 
ence of 1958, which have been re- 
WITH EASY-TO-SELL 


ferred by the General Convention of 
KEEPSAKE PLATES _ 


1958 to the National Council for im- 
plementation. Recent controversy 


that permanently : lag ea has served to obscure with political 


PICTURE 


debate profound differences among 
Christians concerning the nature and 
purposes of human sexuality and the 
family. 

“We affirm our support of the 
= . Lambeth Resolutions and call atten- 
Send for. \West Ss pel tion to the following statements: 
FREE Kit \Weee ln) tis We hold marriage to be a life- 

~ : long union of husband and wife... . 

We believe it is for the purpose of 
mutual fellowship, encouragement, 
and understanding, for the procrea- 
Ask About Our tion (if it may be) of children, and 
SPECIAL EASTER OFFER their physical and spiritual nurture, 


that shows you ; 
how simple it is! 


Sterling Silver Chalice 


; for the safeguarding and benefit of 7% inches _ $225. 
WORLD WIDE ART STUDIOS society . . .” (Constitution and This distinctive pein 
P.O. Box 661 Canons of the Episcopal Church, Chalice was designed bend 
Covington, Tennessee C 17 Sees laboration with the Reverend 
: seat h lan, ) Cue Canon E. N. West, and was 
Spiritual Healing _ We affirm that marriage is a voca- made for the Cathedral of 
Healing belongs in the Church tion to holiness, through which men _| Saint John the Divine, New 
Pa tae eae wher ae bee ee ant and women may share in the love York. 
what you can do to fulfill Christ’s command: and creative purpose of God. The COMMUNION WARE 
‘Heal the Sick!” Published monthly—16 pages— ‘ : : : 
1 for 8 mo., $1.50 a yr. Send for sample copy. sins of self-indulgence and sensuality, ALTAR APPOINTMENTS 


The Fellowship of St. Luke 


243 Front Street San Diego 1, Calif. born of selfishness and a refusal to CHURCH WORK OF EVERY 


accept marriage as a divine vocation, | DESCRIPTION 
destroy its true nature and depth. 
E S if M E NT S (Resolution 113, Lambeth Confer- | Ay ay i) Glasier 
FOR Popeye 1958.) | Church Craftsman 


“We believe that the responsibility 143 East 54th Street NEW YORK 22 
for deciding upon the number and Tel.: PL-3-5929 
frequency of children has been laid 


the Altar 


the ( ler by God upon the consciences of par- Fe orepececicik Cane 
aay ents everywhere; that this planning, % THE PEOPLE’S £ 
th Ch : in such ways as are mutually accept | * ANGLICAN MISSAL x 
C olr able to both husband and wife in * American Edliinn : 
Christian conscience, is a right and | # —gize 44” x 6%", Bound in a red + 
: ° . . . . ° %, 
| G to ¥ important factor in Christian family | * or black, durable, fabricated cloth, * 
| NEU Ee life and should be the result of posi- | % tooled cover; printed on white paper. 4 
FINISH ED ann none =e f God 5 | Pe * Ordinary and Canon in two colors. * 
| re_-G SHELOLe da. Such respon- 
: eo erietce NeLore ee ‘ 45 * Price $7.50 with plain edges; $12.00 with 7% 
| AND sible parenthood built on obedience | * caldtadoattandiiuboaimeden: : 
“Make-it- Yourself” to all the duties of marriage, requires ‘ THE FRANK GAVIN 4 
| a wise stewardship of resources and | % 
; CUT-OUT KITS See eta Gly ala th ial UA OR LITURGICAL FOUNDATION * 
= abilities of the fam1 y, aS WE aS a * Mount Sinai, Long Island, New York #5 
| thoughtful consideration of the vary- | sepepepeegeteepetetepetetetentetetetetetetetetet 
; Send for ing population needs and problems ee 
: . . 
: LARGE CATALOGUE of society and the claims of future ST. JAMES LESSONS 
h : iid generations.” (Resolution 115, Lam- Commentey Bited 108) the Preyer Fok ian 
stae-by-side com- % ETHOD: Workbook, s, han 
owing a z nA beth Conference, 1958.) Nine courses. 
varison of prices for all ty pes ] t] tid . 7 Oxjective: To tex bab endo end ne en prac- 
Ve ‘ “urge the study in our t t 
of vestments and hangings in a ess ) . PrIcEs: Pupils ed ESERIES 2 $1.10 
os finished and cut-out kit | | parishes of the Report of Committee Toacheye’ maaunie Te, Til Scene eBO 


Teachers’ manuals IV to 1B, each .75 


No samples or books on approval, 
Payment with orders. 


Five of the Lambeth Conference of 
1958 entitled The Family in Con- 


temporary Society, in which the fol- | eg & ST. JAMES LESSONS 


7 “e 
omen ppears: “Some | ®S&- 
gee as ant A P. O. Box 221, Larchmont, N. Y. 
continued on page 32 | SQ 3 


form 


cM, ALMY & SON,Inc. 


562 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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AN EPISCOPAL CROSS 


Now Available in Two Convenient Sizes 

An ideal gift of historic significance at 
Confirmation, Birthday, or any occasion of 
religious meaning. 

10K. Gold Cross, 11/4"x2” ........ $50.00* 

In heavy gold plate on sterling 

dod CY Sa SOs $7.50* Sterling Chain 18” $1.50* 
18” gold qos chain 3.00* Sterling Chain 26” 2.40* 


In Sterling 
Vv "NIS¢ Pein Siam SS. SOP MIRO Rak ee $10.00* 
11g"x2”— 2. ....... 5.00* 26” gold plated chain 4.00* 
In Solid Bronze: 114"x2” $3.00 


LYCETT. INC. Church Book Store 


317 N. Charles Street Baltimore 1, Md. 


*Plus 10% Federal Excise Tax unless order certifies the article is to be used for religious purposes. 
ee ee ee ee 
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International 


Summer Courses for 


the Clergy in 


Historic Canterbury 
AAV Augustine’ 


CENTRAL COLLEGE OF THE 
ANGLICAN COMMUNION 


Christian Education, July 11th-23rd 

Dr. Randolph C. Miller, U.S.A.; Rt. Rev. Robert 
Stopford, Peterborough; Rt. Rev. F. A. Cockin, Marlborough: 
The Rey. Gordon Phillips. London: Very Rev. George M. Alex- 
ander, U.S.A. 


LECTURERS: 


Christianity and the Arts, July 25th-August 6th 
The Rey. W. E. A. Lockett, Liverpool; The Rey. 
W. M. Merchant, Cardiff; Mr. Norman Nicholson, Cumberland. 


LECTURERS: 


The Church and the Industrial Community, August 8th-20th 
Canon E. R. Wickham, Sheffield; Dr. Holt H. Gra- 
>a ie The Rey. 


LECTURERS: 


ham, U.S G. P. Musselman, U.S.A. 


FurTHER Detaits may be had from: The Rev. Rowland J. Cox, 


281 Park Avenue South, New York 10, N. Y. 


‘ 


Whistle-Stopping  _ 

continued from page 18 x 
| Arriving late at night we were take 
straight to the hospital that former! 
served the Navajos, now made int 
a dormitory for summer workers. ] 


_ was here I first lived with that com 


pletely different “race”—the Amer 
can teen-ager—high school and co 
lege students on summer servic 
projects. Two girls told me that eac 
summer the GFS sponsors girls to g 
out on the work projects, and that 


how they got to San Juan. Orient 


tion week for Bible school was pat 


_ of the program, so we joined in. 


| 


Travelling over the mountains t 
Denver . across the plains to § 
Louis . . . miles upon miles ¢ 
jerky hours... days and night 
spent on the bus . . . quick shower 
wrinkled dresses . luncheon: 
_ parties, new faces, more GFSers. W 
arrived in Chicago, Detroit, Wast 


| ington; and finally New York an 


G GFS headquarters. From there, w 
whistle-stopped locally in the Eas 
to New Jersey, Rhode Island, Bo 
ton. Ah! Boston, where the War c 


| Independence started! Because of m 


Australian accent (which was mi 
taken for English) the America 
people, proud of their heritag; 
showed me the relics of the war, tk 
monuments and battle sites, and tk 
beautiful old churches. Boots an 


helmets and more boots and helmet: 


But, while proud to be a member ¢ 
the British Empire, I am Australia® 

What does all this add up to? Ws 
it worth it? There seemed so mua 
difference between the GFS girls, ar 
yet so little. The dating (a typical: 
American expression) customs, ar. 
that fact that we wear uniforms 
school, startled the teen-agers. Mam 
girls wondered how I spoke such po 
fect English, for they did not kna 
what language we spoke “dow 
under.” I fend that our membd 
ship in the GFS linked us togethe 
and that girls are much the same ¢ 
either side of the world. 

GFS for friends, fun, fellowshi 
prayer; my friends across the wa 
from Australia to the USA—c 
friends and new friends, friends 
have yet to meet—the fun of whist 
stopping at large or small brane! 
and at big rallies, of packing su 
cases, missing buses—the fun of bei 
in America. Was it worth it? D 
again? Too right! It was beaut! 
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60 Cup Drip-O-lator* Urn 


GIVEN to your Organization 
for handling only 36 Items 


FREE 


sorte 


NO INVESTMENT NECESSARY... 


If 36 members each purchase one bottle of M-K 
Pure Vanilla or one can of M-K Black Pepper. .... 
This 60 Cup electric Coffee Urn is yours free. 


This is only one of our matchless offers. 


WRITE for details of this offer and Free catalogue of 
other equipment and Money Raising plans for organ- 
izations. ....... No obligation. 


MARION-KAY 
PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


Dept. 72 Brownstown, Indiana 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
OVER 1,500,000 
SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS 


vere sold in 1958 by members of Sunday 
schools, Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups, 
tc. They enable you to earn money for your 
reasury, and make friends for your organization. 
Sample FREE to Officials 
SANGAMON MILLS 
Stablished 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


CLERGY AND CHOIR 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ORNAMENTS 
MATERIALS 


Catalogue on Request 
a THE C. E. WARD CO. 
, NEW LONDON. OHIO 


HAND EMBROIDERED ALTAR LININS 


ur Exquisite Imported Linens appeal to the most 
iscriminating taste. They are Hand Embroidered 
nd made to your specifications. 


New Crease-Resisting Alb and Surplice Linen, 
other beautiful Linens by the yard. 


Write for Illustrated Brochure 
RY MOORE, 


Box 394F, Davenport, lowa 


Best Book 
Contest i 


Cash Awards plus 40% return. 


types of manuscripts invited. For Contest 
s and details of famous publishing plan, write 
free Brochure FR 


eant Press, 101 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 3 
OOO OOD eae 1 


New — for 1960 bs 
HE UPPER ROOM 73 
tT COMPANION i 


A new venture 


oN 


xe 


in devotional literature i 
Designed for ministers, pela Xs 
theological students, and poop x, 
workers, this book is a challenge to x 
deeper daily devotions. oaphac XK 
of various denominations deve ri ‘) 
devotional themes for each week. ‘ 
Same weekly themes as The mee K) 
Room. Price, $1.00 per copy, post- : 
paid. Order from 4 

q 
— 4 


ee : sed devotional guide 4 


} The world’s most widely u a ay 
{ og Grand Avenue ee Nashvi e, ea 4 
SAAR 
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Special Projects 


continued from page 4 


scholarships for a brother and sister 
who had lived most of their lives 
with their grandparents in an in- 
terior village, since their mother’s 
death. Recently their father had re- 
married and sent for the children to 
rejoin him in Robertsport and at- 
tend Church schools. 

Many years ago, the children’s 
father had been cook for a mission- 
ary named Mary Wood McKenzie, 
and he was so devoted to her that 
he took her name, and is still known 
as David McKenzie. She later was 


Jean LeRoy tests curriculum for second graders 


married to the Rt. Rev. Leopold 
Kroll and, years later, now is his 
widow, living in Salisbury, N.C., a 
member of St. Luke’s parish! 

In Japan, the women of St. Luke’s 
reached half way round the world 
to a mission priest who had been 
greatly handicapped in his ministry 
by lack of transportation in his large 
city parish. Three hundred and fifty 
dollars from North Carolina was sent 
for a brand-new motorbike to carry 
him on sick calls, pastoral visits, and 
all the errands of his ministry over 
the city. Instead of one motorbike, 
however, three good used ones were 
found, and three Japanese priests 
now have more effective ministries. 

The value of the parish bazaar 
that begins as an activity within the 
closely knit Christian community at 
home increases when its service 1s 
extended through Special Projects 
such as these. Futher information on 
urgent needs in the Church over- 
seas can be obtained by writing to 
Special Projects, Overseas Depart- 
ment, 281 Park Avenue South, New 
York 10, N.Y. 


A PATTERN FOR HEALING 
IN THE CHURCH 


by Harold L. Christmann 
Chaplain, USNR 


Developed from a seminarian’s 


graduation thesis, including the 
History, Theology, Means Em- 
ployed and Implications for To- 
day. $1.75 


ST. LUKE’S PRESS 
2243 Front St., San Diego 1, California 


sill 


SZ 


For Interesting and 


Informative Reading... 


QUESTIONS PEOPLE 
ASK ABOUT RELIGION 


W. E. Sancster. In everyday lan- 
guage, Dr, Sangster answers one 
hundred questions about religion 
which most often trouble the aver- 


$7.25 


THE MASTER'S MEN 


Witit1raM Barciay. By examining 
all the information available, Dr. 
Barclay presents here a vivid pic- 
ture of the twelve disciples and 


James, the brother of Jesus. $2 


age person. 


Order 


Abingdon Press 


PUBLISHER OF THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


from your bookstore today! 


EE 


ie 
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On Your 
TV Screen 


And Nowa Message From... 
By the Rev. DANA F. KENNEDY 


oe: television quiz show and 
payola scandals have focused atten- 
tion on what heretofore has been 
mostly a spiritual concern—the state 
of our morals in the United States 
today. 

Just as the Government is forcing 
the communications media to re- 
examine their standards and their 
values, we are called to examine the 
moral flabbiness that is becoming 
evident in our national character. 
After all, in the long run, radio and 


television, and even Madison Ave- 
nue, can not impose standards on us 
which we are not willing to accept. 
Passivity, too, can be moral delin- 
quency, and we can not use the 
broadcasting industry as a_ scape- 
goat, when it merely reflects our 
character weaknesses. 

Why, for example, blame the in- 
dustry for its commercialism, when 
all along we have accepted it, appar- 
ently, as a way of life. 

We all know, or should know, 
that the commercial announcement, 
the advertiser’s message, has become 
the basis of radio and TV. Almost 
its reason for existence. As matters 
now stand, a program’s content is 
subordinated to what has become its 
primary purpose—to bring the com- 
mercial to as many people as pos- 
sible. 

Here again, our acceptance or re- 
jection of the commercial message 
is of the utmost importance. Passiv- 
ity is acceptance. Rejection requires 
action. And only action produces re- 
sults. 

It is good to remember that the 
makers of commercials by and large 
know what they are doing, and the 


Are you the Very Special One in Ten? 


the CHURCH Sipe iiiionte Conpr. 


20 Exchange Place - New York 5, N.Y. 


Please send me complete information about your special service. 


About one member in ten serves the Church in a 
way beyond the call of membership alone. Only this 
one in ten is eligible to take advantage of the privi- 
leges of our special service. 


Church Life has, since 1922, served this group.. 
and the members of their immediate families as well. 


We cordially invite you, while you are eligible by 
our charter, to make Church Life the first port of 


call when considering life insurance or annuities. 


Clip, complete and return the coupon attached. 
Use our advisory service. Buy your life insurance and 
annuities from Church Life. Follow the path so many 
others have taken before 


Basis of Eligibility 


e you with satisfaction. 


moment it becomes clear that a com: 
mercial is not producing the desired 
sales results, it is dropped. Our re: 
sponsibility here is obvious. 


The most disturbing thing abot 
commercials is that they hold up 
ideals of life which are false. It 
seems as though Madison Avenue 
single-handedly were trying to re. 
make the world according to fairy- 
tale ideas of beauty, luxury, and 
success. Beautiful women and hand: 
some men make up the cast of 
characters. The setting is often 
luxurious or exotic. The dialogue is 
sophisticated and smart. The mes: 
sage that underlies every commer- 
cial, whether it be a tooth paste ad 
or a pitch for a vacuum cleaner, is 
devastating. It says: ““This veneer of 
reality is real, and it should be 
yours, and this product will help 
you to achieve this kind of life.” 


It is hard to imagine that com- 
mercials can delude anyone into ac- 
tually believing that certain brands 
of cigarettes, beer, automobiles, 
tooth pastes, deodorants, or pills are 
going to make a vital difference in 
the major matters of living. The 
goals of life are not so _ easily 
achieved. And yet, the very fact that 
false standards can become goals— 
that the viewer perhaps gets taker 
in and comes to believe that a striv 
ing for beauty, luxury, and success 
is eminently worth while—is malig; 
nant. 

We seem to have surrendered our 
democratic birthright: to think anc 
test and decide for ourselves. We are 
looking for leadership, but we dd 
not seem to have the strength to re 
ject false leadership. Leadershipy 
whether it is a matter of leading : 
person to buy, to work, or to vot 
for, seems today to be a matter 
personal and _ emotional appea 
rather than the judgement of meriti 


Something is obviously wron; 
when the makers of commercials ca 
insult our intelligence day in ane 
day out and get away with it. It i 
we, ourselves, who are letting ther 
get away with it. The type of inte} 
lectual persuasion that the adve 
tiser uses—that a product is goo 
because it is the best, for example; 
should be detected and rejected E 
us outright. It should not have to t 
necessary for a Government agend 
to step in to point out to us when 
fraud is a fraud. 
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Jewish Neighbors 


continued from page 11 


S$ separation of Church and State? 
ven in the United States Jews en- 
ounter forms of discrimination that 
eny them equality of opportunity. 
‘hey face not only snobbery, but dis- 
rimination in employment, housing, 
ducation, and accommodations in 
otels and restaurants. 


Individual Churchmen and _par- 
hes seldom are to be found in the 
inks of those engaging in the grosser 
ractices of outright persecution. We 
and rather to commit sins of omis- 
on, to give way to subtle forms of 
rejudice and acquiescence in com- 
tunity patterns of discrimination, 
ut which we are frequently com- 
etely ignorant. One of the most 
artling realities about anti-Sem- 
ism is that the patterns of discrimi- 
ation that sustain it are often those 
n which community life is built: 
ighborhood, country club, vacation 
, Schools and colleges, friends 
d colleagues. 


- 


What are the reasons for anti- 
mitism? As Christians, we must say 
at the real reason lies in man’s sin- 
Iness; discrimination in any form 
flects an illness of the heart, and 
enever we despise an entire group 
people we serve the cause of anti- 
rist. Yet certain reasons have been 
vanced, rationalizations for dis- 
iminatory patterns and prejudice, 
w as well as in the past. 


The accusation that the Jews cru- 
ed Christ, though seldom uttered 
wadays, underlies much of the 
ditional hostility of Christians to 
ws, and yet may influence uncon- 
ious attitudes. But Christ died for 
men. Theologically, He could not 
rve died because of a special group 
for a special group. Christians be- 
sve that all mankind shares respon- 
ility for the Crucifixion, and that 
mankind was redeemed by it. 


-eeks, the Romans was that the 
s would not be assimilated. For 
uch of western history, religious 
m-conformity was equated with 
litical disloyalty. For the Jews to 
Id their religious beliefs, regard- 
s of the religion of the ruler, made 
em suspect. Yet the question im- 
ses itself: what if the Jews had 
en assimilated after Jerusalem fell 
586 Bc, or at the time of Antiochus 
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The cry of the Babylonians, the | 


Epiphanes? Would we have had the 
Bible? Would we have had Jesus of 
Nazareth, who is understandable 
only in the light of Old Testament 
faith? 

Although Christians are quick to 
acknowledge their debt to Judaism, 
they have been frustrated by the re- 
fusal of the Jews to disappear as a 
group since the advent of Christ. ‘The 
Christian, thoroughly convinced of 
the divinity of Christ and with a mis- 
sion to the world, feels that all Jews 
should have been converted to Chris- 
tianity long ago. Often Christians 
have shown friendship and sympathy 
to the Jews with the intent of con- 
verting them. When such strategy 
was not effective, their frustrations 
increased. 

Martin Luther provides an excel- 
lent example. Luther assumed that 
it was the fault of the Church that 
the Jews had not yet been converted. 
He believed that the Jews would 
adopt his teaching collectively, and 
that the great work of their conver- 
sion would be bound up with his 
name. In 1523 he published a 


Dr. Luccock is known for the pun- 
gent humor of his letters to the 
editor, under the pen name of 
Simeon Stylites, in The Christian 
Century, and for the more than 24 
books he has written, including: 
Preaching Values in New Trans- 
lations of the New Testament, and 
In the Minister’s Workshop. 


UST PUBLISHED 


A New Book by 
HALFORD E. LUCCOCK 


pamphlet, That Jesus Was Born A 
Jew, declaring “if we wish to help 
them, we must act toward them ac- 
cording to the law of Christ . . . love.” 
But when the Jews did not become 
Christians, Luther became increas- 
ingly distressed. He demanded that 
the Christians burn the synagogues 
and destroy the homes of the Jews; 
that the princes subject the Jews to 
enforced labor; that their sacred 
writings be taken from them; and 
that they be forbidden to pray. 

What motivation prompts a Chris- 
tian to friendship with his Jewish 
neighbor? Believing in Jesus Christ 
as Lord and Saviour and Redeemer 
of all men, the Christian would like 
to see all people genuinely converted 
to Christianity. But if this is the only 
object controlling Christian relation- 
ships with other religious and cul- 
tural groups, and it meets with 
failure, then we may end by denying 
the very love we are trying to express. 
Quite apart from the prospect of con- 
version, the Christian is called upon 
to respect and honor all people as 
children of God. 


9 at your bookstore 


365 WINDOWS 


2-minute meditations for daily use 


These 365 meditations enable the 
reader to look out upon the world 
through a different window—with a 
fresh thought—each day. Dr. Luc- 
cock combines vivid _ illustrative 
material with his own sharp obser- 
vations and insights to produce de- 
votions that are alive with human 
interest and with wisdom. $2 


-Abimegdon Press 


PUBLISHER OF THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


Turning the pages 


continued from page 2 


“in the finest tradition of missionary 
service.” 


About This Issue 


Simultaneously with the publica- 
tion in this issue of Alexander 
Gregg: A Big Man for a Wide Fron- 
tier by Arthur Ben Chitty of the 
University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tenn., the National Council is issu- 
ing a somewhat fuller account of the 
first Bishop of Texas in its Pioneer 
Builders for Christ biographical se- 
ries. Priced at twenty-five cents a 
copy, Alexander Gregg of Texas, by 
Arthur Ben Chitty, marks the cen- 
tennial of the Church's episcopate 
in Texas, where there are now five 
dioceses and nine bishops. 

Lee Belford’s article (pages 10 and 
11) is based on a recent pamphlet 
The Christian and Avs Jewish 
Neighbor (25 cents). It is especially 
appropriate to this Epiphanytide. 

As I write these notes, the Na- 
tional Council is meeting for the 
first time outside the metropolitan 
area in St. Paul’s Church, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. An account of this 
gathering in picture and text begins 
on page 14. 


Settling In 

As this issue reaches you, ForTH 
is established in its new quarters at 
44 East 23rd Street, New York 10, 
N.Y. Under the directive of the 1958 
General Convention it is now pub- 
lished under the Church Magazine 
Unit with Henry McCorkle as Gen- 
eral Manager. —W.E.L. 


Milwaukee Welcomes 


continued from page 27 


form of family planning, particularly 
in those areas of rapidly growing 
population, is an urgent necessity. By 
family planning ts meant an exten- 
sion of the responsible use of science 
into the realms of procreation, within 
the permissible range of Christian 
ethics, in the immediate interest of 
the family, and the more remote but 
no less real interest of society at large. 
As a means to the exercise of respon- 
sibility in procreation it is to be 
distinguished from other means by 
which the birth rate and size of 
family are reduced. 
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Check Your Calendar 


JANUARY 


Circumcision of Christ 
6 Epiphany 
Episcopal Young Churchmen, 
Feast of Lights 
10 Human Affairs Sunday 
19-26 Week of Prayer for Unity 
24 Theological Education Sunday 
25 Conversion of St. Paul 
24-31 GFS Week 


FEBRUARY 


2 Purification of St. Mary the Virgin 
14 Race Relations Sunday 
St. Matthias the Apostle 


EPISCOPAL RADIO AND TV 


Television 


Mission at Mid-Century, 13  twenty- 
eight-and-a-half-minute films. Free. 


Man to Man, 13 fifteen-minute TV 
talks by the Rev. Theodore P. Ferris. 
Free. 


A Thought for Today, 22 one-minute 
inspirational thoughts for station open- 
ings and closings. Free. 


Radio 


The Search, 52 fifteen-minute dramatic 
programs, with Robert Young as host. 
For local radio stations. Free. 


Viewpoint, Saturdays, 6:15 to 6:30 p.m., 
EST, Mutual Broadcasting Network. 
Fifteen-minute award-winning interviews. 
For local stations, 39, free. 


A Thought for Today, 26 one-minute 
inspirational thoughts for station open- 
ings and closings. On one disc. Free 


Trinity, 52 half-hour worship programs 
from Trinity Church, New York City. 
For local stations. Booking information 
from Division of Radio and TV, 281 Park 
Avenue South, New York 10, N.Y. 


\ 
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NO. K-3 TABLE 
Tempered Masonite 
Plasticized Top 


STEEL 
FOLDING 

CHAIRS 
Monroe - approved 
\ Folding Chairs 
Stead in direct 
: sales, Wide range 
of styles & sizes, including 
All-Steel, Padded Seat, Ply- 
wood Seat, Stacking, Tablet 
Arm, etc. Direct prices, spe- 
cial discounts in catalog. 


TRUCKS FOR 
TABLES, CHAIRS 


Fo_p-KinG 
Sa 
FOLDING 
TABLE LINE 


Kitchen committees, social groups, 
attention! Direct - from - factory 
prices—discounts to 40% —terms, 
Churches, Schools, Clubs, Lodges 
and all organizations. Our new 
MONROE 1960 FOLD-KING 
FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 
are unmatched for quality, dura- 
bility, convenience and handsome 
apperance, New completely auto- 
matic lock on pedestals and legs, 
F R E E BIG 1960 CATALOG 
LOW DIRECT PRICES 
Shows the full line of Monroe thence 
folding tables, folding chairs, table ai 
chair trucks, platform-risers, portable room 
partitions, bulletin boards. Also lists prices, 
discounts, terms. Our 52nd year, 


THE MONROE COMPANY 
18 Church Street, Colfax, lowa 


Smooth rolling casters. Han- 
dies your chairs and tables 
easily — also handy storage. 
7 models and sizes. 


SPIRIT OF 
WORSHIP 


A complete selec- . 
tion of styles and 
materials. Send to- - 
day for FREE cata- - 
logs; C-92 (Choir | 
Vestments); J-92 (Junior Vestments; P-92 ! 
(Pulpit Vestments). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO, 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL, 1000 N. MARKET ST. 
NEW YORK 1,0.Y. CHICAGO 1, ILL. LOS ANGELES 28, CAL. 
366 Fifth Ave. 228 N. LaSalle St. 1634 N. Cahuenga Bivd.< 

| 
REAL PROFIT ITEM 


Sell Webb Nylon Scouring and Dish Cloths.s 
Cleans—Scours—Never Sours. Ideal for scouring) 
pots and pans and washing dishes. Won’t!’ 
absorb moisture, grease, grime or odors. Writet! 
for FREE SAMPLES and information,  Alsoé 
sponges & towels. 


WEBB MANUFACTURING CO.) 
DEPT. B, 4th & Cambria St. | 
Phila. 33, Pa. | 


MONEY EASILY and with Dignity 


Correspondence Notes and Envelopes 
EACH SHEET WITH A PHOTO OF YOUR CHURC 


Quickly, easily sold for $1 per box of 24 sheets and 
24 envelopes. Generous profits for your chure 
group. No experience necessary. For samples andi 
full information, just write: 


SPALDING PUBLISHERS, Dept. TH-1, 1020 W. 94th St., Chicago 20, ut) 


a Year-Around Seller! II 
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cae 1152 MEN 
Sg hy Se ot ea DEPEND ON YOU 


E> Divinity School of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in 
Philadelphia 


Sewanee, Tenn. 


Pacis nck theslonical: School HIs is the number of men currently enrolled in 
__ Cambridge, Mass. ARE eleven seminaries of our Church. A sizeable 
“mare sort ge Seminary of the amount of the funds needed to educate these students 
Austin, Texas must come from the people of the Church. 
+ airevpgglldares eee Theological Education Sunday, commended to all | 
Ricciicbeth * Hichrse members of the Church by General Convention and | 
ee ie, the Presiding Bishop, is an opportunity for all to ; 
“ope neni te emilee share in the training of the Church’s future leaders. 
i 
; 


Re eek ae eacal Scinincty SUPPORT THE SEMINARY OF YOUR CHOICE. 


Evanston, Ill. 


Virginia Theological Seminary 
Alexandria, Va. 


Episcopalians in the Armed Forces 
Are Entitled to the Ministrations 
of the Church .... .. There is 


Immediate Need for More Chaplains 


in the Army, Navy, and Air Force 


Applicants must be under 34 years of age. 


Complete information available by writing to 


THE ARMED FORCES DIVISION 
281 PARK AVENUE SOUTH 
NEw YorRK 10, N. Y. 


FOR YOUR STUDY OF AFRICA 


Special Packet $3 


The Way in Africa by George Wayland 
Carpenter. (paper) $1.50 


The Churchman Looks at Africa, a guide 
for adult study with program sugges- 
tions. 50 cents 


Mission Unlimited in Africa, a symposium 
describing the contribution of the 
Anglican Communion in Africa by 
those who know Africa and the Church. 
$1.10 


Map: The Anglican Communion in Africa 
(not illustrated). 75 cents 


Liberia Today, an illustrated folder. Free 


And other timely material including 
reprints from recent Atlantic Monthly 
articles. 


Regular Retail Value $3.85 for Only $3. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIE 
281 Park Ave. South, New York 10, N. Y. 


TEAR OFF AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
281 Park Avenue South, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me _______ Africa Packets at $3.00 each for which I enclose $ 
NAME 

ADDRESS 

Ro a ee STATE 


Please make checks payable to Lindley M. Franklin, Jr., Treasurer. 
Do not send currency. Remittance must accompany order. 


ES i 


WV 


